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“SINDBAD” AT DRURY LANE. 


PANTOMIME AT THE NATIONAL PLAYHOUSE: SCENES AND CHARACTERS FROM 
DRAWN BY S. BEGG. 


Mr. Arthur Collins’ production is written by himself and Mr. Hickory Wood. The stars are Miss Queenie Leighton, Miss Marie George, Mr. Walter Passmore, 
Mr. Harry Randall, and Mr. Harry Fragson. 
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MAN-MADE PLANTS? 
See /llustrations 
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CORRIDOR ! 


BRUSH M4! 


HARWICH-HOOK OF 
HOLLAND 
ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 
} eee EXPRESS SERVICES 
and | “6 
[BREAKFAST BERLIN, DRESDEN, 
LEIPSIC, 
MUNICH AND VIENNA, 


Street Station dep. 8.30 p.m. 


ROYAL 


TR AIN 


= ARS. 

I iverpool 

The Harwich-Hook of Holland Express Train is heated throughout by 
steam, and the temperature can be regulated in each compartment. 


Throug! Hook of Holland, 


ages and Restaurant Cars between the 
n, Cologne, and Baile 


1 Carr 


BRUSSELS, via 


ANTWERP. for HARWICH, 


Dep. from l.ive Street Station at 8&4 m. every Week-Gay 


and Midlar is. Corridor 
Sreakfast Cars betwee 


IMPROVED SERVICES to Harwich from Scotland, the North 
Vest 
Manchester 


led Trains, heated in winter by stea I - i 
ork and Harwich rhe rridor boleees. Uisauee | 
Birmingham, and Harw 

The Con 
HAMBURG 
ESBIE RG, for ' Des nark an 


Forenede Copenhagen. M 


spany’s Steamers are Twin under the British Flag 


¥ G.S.N. Co.'s Steamers, pdnesdays and Saturdays 

h Royal Mail Steamers of the 
turdays. 

tion, London, E.C. 


1 Scan 


Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool 


HOTEL, 


AMEN 


STREET 


articulars of H. C 


R.M.S.P. STEAM. 


18, Moorgate Street, E.C., 


he finest in London, ad 


LIVERPOOT 
Terminus. 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACKET COMPANY, 
and 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 

TOURS. _NOV EMBER—MARCH. 
W INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING SI EAMER ‘te SPECIAL CRUISES 
ROUND THE ISLANDS, January and February. 
Sixty Days, 8 Guineas > 
For Mlustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


SPECIAL 


PORTUGAL or )\{ADEIRA. 
Winter Tours, 13 to 27 days, £1 2 to £20 inclusive. 


Sailings every to days. 
TOUR: SEJOURS TO \ONT’ESTORIL. 
An Ideal Winter Resort near Lisbon. 
£ l 6 tst Class throughout. 
, 


ROOTH LINE, 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; 


23 to 27 Days, 


30, James St., 


Liverpow1 


THE THAMES NAUTICAI TRAINING COLLEGE. 


H.M.S. “ WORCESTER.” 


Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 

G.C.M.G., LL.D. 

Vice-Chairman—Apmirat Sir Epmunp Fremantir, G C.B., C.M.G 

Captain Superintendent—Commanper D. Witson-Barker, R.N.R., 
F.R.S E., F R.G.S. 

—F. S. Orme, M.A. (Emm. Coll 


Chairman—Sir THomaAs SvuTHERLAND, 


Head Master , Camb.) 

The me 
of the Rive 

The College is devoted more particularly to the education of poe Paends ng to 
become OFFICERS in tue MERCANTIL MARINE, and 3,« -adets ha lrea.ty 
passed out as duly qualified in that capacity At the same time an "caeelnen oyster m of 
GENERA EDUCATION is carried out 

Moderate terms. F 
Lane, London, 


is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most healthy reaches 


© particulars app » M. W. BULLIVANT, Mark 


Hon, Sec., 72, 


SOUTH TOURS and TOUR-SEJOURS. 
t Class Steamer and Rail Best Hotels, Full Board. ~ 
ARCACHON, 
FONTARABIA 
LUZ, &c., 
.» TRIPOLI 
5, Pyrénées Orientales, 
ALG {ERS and PYRENEES Orientales com vined, 
Illustrated Guide, with excell 
General Steain Navigation Co at 55.G 


Ki H E ABERDEEN LINE 
To Next Sailings from London : 
NATAL, rabid 
INANDA +. . 
First and Second Class only. 


SUNNY 


BORDE AU x. 


~ > berg by post, 2 
pat Tower Street, E.C. 


Jan. 10. 
Jan. 23. 
DELAGOA RBAY,}| 

Every up-to-date Convenience. 


Ay full particulars apply to JOHN T. RENNIE, SON, 
ee , and CU., 4, East In . Avenue, E.C.; West End Agency, 
EAST AFRICA 17, Cockspur Street, S.W ° 


) < ( 
P. & O. 
) Pe FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR 

~ , 

a.” + oAARSEMLES. MALTA, EGYPT. ADEN, BOMBAY 

K URRACIIEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 

PASMANIA. aad NW ZEALAND. 

}?. , Q). Cheap Return Tickets, Pleasnre Cruises, and 

Round the We one Fours.—5 or partic ulars apply at the I.ondon 


Offi ‘es, 122, Leadenhall Street, | Northumberland Avenue, W, 


REIRA, and 





OMPANY'S 
AUSTRALIAN MAIL 





INDIA, 


SERVICES, 


CHINA, and 














PALACE HOTEL, MONTE CARLO. 
LUXURIOUS HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
Healthiest Situation in Monte Carlo. Electric Railway 


YIVIERA 
™, THE MOST 
mn faces South. 
Gardens 


bvery Roe 
from Vasino 


JIVIERA 
X 


B isthed i: 


PALACE Hi TEL, NICE 


Bracing Mountain Air. Charming 
Newly Decorated ond Refurnished. 


( CIMIEZ.) 


Sunshine. Park and Gardens. 
To reserve Accom iation in either Hotel apply to — 
THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING 


. Cockspur Street, Charing 


CAR CO., 


Cross. 


. NARY ISLAN ; PAILM 
4 Bike teed. Beanl coe odd by HE The King of Spain 
lig! 


Flectric t. Beautiful gardens of a t@ res facing the sea Golt, 
tennis, crc ust, ' sil ss js. English Church. an and trained nurse. 


THE CANARY ISI.ANDS CU. (Limited), 5, Iloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 
LIMITED, 

ROYAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
25, OLD BOND STREET, W 


Bassano beg to inform their many patrons that they are now making a 
ted by first-class artists. 


AS A, S, 


English ply 





BASS ANO 


Mess 
speciality of miniatures on ivory. exe 
Prices from Three Guineas and upwards. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS IN THE ROMNEY, COSWAY, AND REMBRANDT TYPRS. 


Terms sent Free on Application. 


Telephone: 1552 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Portraiture,” London, 








The Children’s Pantomime, 
SINDBAD, 
Harry Randa NN, Harry Fragson, Fred Emney, 
eighton and Marie George 


MR. 


Walter Passmore, Conquest, 


Q due . 
I] IS MAJESTY'’S THEATRE. TREE, 
Every Evening at & 

Shakespeare's 
AND CLEOPATRA. 

MR. TREE 
tra MISS CONSTANCE COLLIER 
MATINFE EVERY SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY. 

Box-Office (Mr. Watts) open daily ro to ro. 


ANTONY 


RIP. PODS OME 
TWICE DAILY 
At 2 and 8 p.m 

AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 


THE 


I ONDON 


BRILLIANCE, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for JANUARY contains the first instalment of a 
NEW SERIAL STORY 

By A. E. W. MASON, 

; THE FOUR FEATHERS” &c., 

BROKEN ReAD 


and the following contributions : 


A FORESEER. By Jane Barlow. 

BORDER HISTORY wrsns BORDER 
BALLADS. By Andrew Lang 

OPSONINS. By Dr. 


Author of “ entitled 


T HE 


SCHMIDT AND MR 
Letters XLII XLIV\ 
‘Elizabeth and her 


FRAULEIN 
ANSTRUTHER 
By the Author of 
German Garden 

A CHRISTMAS LEGEND By F. S at 

LORD _ ACONSFIFLD'S PORTRAIT W ils 


GALLE y George W Russell THE ss haiinien eines 
Scott, K.C.1LE 


Andrew 


By Sir. J. George 


THI SOIL E D OwL By Laurence 


Housman 
GREENWICH TIME. By Professor H 


AN OLD PARSON'S DAY-BOOK, By 
H. Turner. | 


Arthur C. Benson. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ts, Waterloo Place, S.W 


At all Rooksellers and Newsagents. 
and Co., 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 


WEYMOUTH.—IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
Climate equal to that of the Riviera. 
Hunting, Golfing, and Fishing 
Tilustrated Guide will be forwarded by Town Clerk 
on receipt of cost of postage, 14 


TENBY FOR WINTER. 


The land of sunshine and flowers. Where snow is unknown. Where every day 
is a May day. 6 hours from Paddington. Through trains 8.45 and 11.20 a.m. Send 
postcard to Town Clerk for free Illustrated Album, containing full particulars of Hotels 
and Apartments. 





OUR FINE-ART PLATES. 





“ LOST.” 
After the famous painting by Brrron Riviere, R.A. 


Reproductions in the finest style of photogravure, 22 by 24} in., with 
margin 33 by 44 in. Artist’s Proofs, £3 3s.; India Prints, £1 1s. 
Beautifully coloured by hand, 10/6 extra, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 

Our Plates are on sale at most of the picture shops, &c., in the large towns. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS FINE-ART DEPT., 172, STRAND, W.C. 


West-End Agents: Messrs. BASSANO, 25, Old Bond Street, W. 








AT THE BOOKSELLERS’, 


KELLY'S DIRECTORIES. 
. Baronetage, Knight- 
an Companionage of the 
British Empire, 1907. Edmund 
Lodge, Esq. 27s. net. 
GRANT RICHARDS, 
A Night of Wenders. Francis D. 
Bedford. 3s. dd. 
GAY AND BIRD. 
| Mr. Pratt. Joseph C. Lincoln. és. 


The Way of an Indian. Frederic 
Remington. 5s 


Artful 4 Antichs. 


35 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
The Magic Whistle. Frank Nesbit 
25. Od. net. 
TY. FISHER UNWIY., 
The National! Liberal Federation. 
Robert Spence Watson, LL.D. ss. net. 
HENRY FROWDE. 
The Palestine Pictorial Bible. 
— Clark, R.I., and the late H. A. 
larper. 5s. net. 
errs R OF AGENT ere FoR 
WRSTEKN AUSTRALI 
Western Australia Year, Book for 
1903-04. Malcolm A. C. Frase 


Oliver Herford. 











F. Vv. wire. 

The Baxter Famity. 
Claude Askew. 

HUTCHINSON, 

LAving Aatmele of the World 


Alice and 


7d. net each 
stastertehive Pots and Potters 
By the Brothers G. Woolliscroft Rhead 
R.E., and Frederick Alfred Rhead 
27s. net 
ARCHIBALD CONSTAULE. 


Comety Queens of the Georgian 
John Fyvie. 725. 6d. 


NOTE 70 
ft ts particularly 


GRAPHS sent to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEw 


The one ‘of a Thousand Candles 
Meredith Nicholson. 6s. 


sume Sleds and Her Neighbours’ 
airs, Anne Warner. 35. 6 
GRORGK ROUTLE' GE. 
Letters - Literary Men. 19th 
Centu Arranged and Edited by 
Frank / Asha Mumby. 2s. 6d. net. 
T. ¢. and BR. €. JACK. 
Birds pew to the Children. 
K C. Scott. 23. 6d. net 
The aeeny of Robert the Bruce. 
7s. 6 net. 








CONTRIBUTORS. 

requested that all SKRTCHRS and PHOTO- 
| 

S, especially | 


those from abroad, be marked on the back with the name 


and address of the sender, 


subject. 


as well as with the title of the 
All Sketches and Photographs used will be paid for. 


| le STEPHANE LEDUC, the distinguished physician 
of the medical school of Nantes, has been very 
much talked of during the last few weeks on account 
of the wonderful chemical formations which he has 
achieved in close imitation of vegetable tissues. In such 
cases many misconceptions usually get abroad, and in 
order to ascertain what exactly Dr. Leduc has achieved 
our representative in France had an interview with him, 
in which he gave the following account of his experiments. 

He first goes to work to make a seed. ‘‘ You take,’ 
he said, ‘‘two parts of saccharose or sugar, one of sul- 
phate of copper, grind these to powder and mix them, 
From the mixture you take up as much as will form a 
granule. It is just a mere pinch, and you moisten it 
with water. For the rest one makes ready a culture- 
solution composed of water, to which is added ferro- 
cyanide of potassium two to four per cent., chloride of 
sodium one to ten per cent., and gelatine one to four 
per cent. Pour a little of this solution into a test- 
tube or a little crystalliser, and then throw in the 
seed. In a very few minutes (as has lately been 
proved by a demonstration with the magic lantern 
showing the process in action) one sees the seed begin 
to swell as though it were a natural product. Next it 
sprouts with the point directed upwards, and then 
it lengthens out into one stalk or several stalks 
to the number of fifteen or twenty. In a few hours 
these stalks have reached a length of from 25 to 30 
centimétres, supposing that the test tube is so long. 
Viewed from a distance, this artificial growth re- 
sembles an aquatic plant. It shows the jointed stem; 
and there are developments which might be regarded as 
leaves and fruit. When the growth arrives at the surface 
of the liquid it still further follows the habits of aquatic 
plants, for it spreads itself out and produces the appear- 
ance. of floating leaves; other varieties resemble 
standing crops. 

** When, on the other hand, the culture is not made in 
a narrow test-tube, but in a wide bowl, the appearances 
are quite different. There it takes the form of seaweed, 
and sometimes of mushroom. Nothing could be more 
varied, nothing could, to all appearance, recall more 
nearly the forms of life. For all that,’’ continued 
Dr. Leduc, ‘‘there is no life at all. There is no trace 
of living matter—of protoplasm and its complexity of 
albuminoids. The manifestation is of chemical products 
and of chemical products alone, but when these are 
brought together they form combinations in virtue of 
physical and chemical laws. There is a formation of a 
sort of membrane of ferrocyanide of copper impermeable 
to the sugar which is within, but permeable to the water 
of the solution. The sugar is drawn out into long fila- 
ments, or long stalks, by the action of the water, and as 
for the spreading formations on the surface, these are 
merely due to the fact that the membrane can assume 
no other form when once it has ceased to be borne 
upwards by the solution. 

‘“‘That is to say, the matter rises as long as it 
can; thereafter it must spread itself out on the 
surface. This, however, is not life, but there is an 
appearance of nutrition and of growth as the 
artificial plant lengthens itself out. The artificial plant 
is like the true plant, sensible to the actions of poison, 
and temperature has a considerable influence on its 
growth. These plants, however, although not alive, 
are subject to death. In about forty-eight hours 
they are aged. Growth ceases, and they crumble 
away.’’ With other formula, M..Leduc has obtained 
liquid cellules in a liquid medium, which present the 
phenomena of segmentation, of division into still smaller 
cellules within the primitive cell, as in the case of an 
egg during incubation. Still, he contends, there is no 
real life. ‘the experiments, however, are of great interest 
ta science, as they show the correlation between the 
form of plant and their physical environment. 








ART NOTES. 


Gomme Spanish pictures 5 of m moderate merit are shown 
at 99A, Charing Cross Road, and among the pictures 
of maderate merit, which are nevertheless all interesting 
in their moderate way as showing the tendency of a 
school, are one or two deserving of rather more than much- 
qualified praise. Among these are Luis Masriera’s 
‘*Interior de Gitanos,’’ an accomplished arrangement 
of gypsy folk ina bare room. These are people without 
affectations, but with the Spanish sense of the pictur- 
esque ; how well the man in the background muffles 
himself in his black cloak! And all the actions are 
well expressed, and the characters well noted. Perhaps 
the best things in the gallery are two pictures by Diego 
Lopez—‘‘ Estudio de Gitana”’ and “‘ Pastor de Ronda,”’ 
both showing a certain understanding of tone. But 
these — have the fault of so much clever painting 
coming from Italy and Spain ; they are unpleasant techni- 
cally, having a nasty oily and shiny appearance, as if 
cheap colours had been used. The Continental artist, 
being more facile than your Englishman, pays less 
attention to his materials, and the result is disappointing. 


Mr. Rackham and his ‘‘ Peter Pan”’ give place to 
Mr. C. H:; Shannon at the Leicester Galleries. It is, 
perhaps, a pity that the illustrations of Mr. Barrie’s 
delightful little hero (it is hard not to say heroine, with 
Miss Pauline Chase’s impersonation before us) have not 
out-stayed the Christmas holidays ; for we fancy that 
even the sixth-form boy and his equally learned sister 
would vote for Mr. Rackham as against Mr. Shannon. 
With Mr. Shannon’s pictures come water-colours by Miss 
Ruth Dollman, and, later, will follow an exhibition of the 
late Mr. James Charles’s work. This exhibition will be 
supplementary to the Royal Academy’s collection of 
Mr. Charles’s pictures, which, it is said, will occupy a 
room at the forthcoming exhibition at Burlington House. 


The poster has long been unacknowledged officially. 
Now we hear that the Curator of the Wallace Collection, 
Mr. Claude Philipps, has presented to the Tate Gallery Fred 
Walker’s design for ‘‘ The Woman in White.’’—W. M, 
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SAVED FROM AN OCTOPUS BY FAIRIES AT THE HIPPODROME. 


DRAWN BY MAX COWPER. 
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UNDERSEA ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT SPECTACLE, “THE TREASURE SHIP IN FAIRY SEAS.” 


At the Hippodrome the Christmas production is a spectacular representation of the adventures of treasure-seekers beneath the sea. They are attacked by an octopus, but rescued by 
fairies. The famous swimmers, Miss Annette Kellerman and the Finney sisters, appear in the aquatic drama. ‘ 
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“THE WORLD'S NEWS. 


‘* What shall the man do that cometh 
after the King ?’’ The question may 
be in the mind of Professor Giuseppe 
Petacci, the eminent doctor who has been appointed to 
succeed Dr. Lapponi as private physician to the Pope. 
Dr, Lapponi was extraordinary in his profession, and his 
successor may well feel that he is on his mettle. The 
Pope’s new consulting physician is Dr. Ettore Marchia- 
fava, Professor of Pathology in the University of Rome. 

Mr. William Robert M‘Connell, K.C., ope of the 
best-known counsel in London, died on Dee. 21, after a 
long illness. He was born 
in Ireland in 1837, and was 
called te the Bar in 1862. 
He was a keen pleader, 
and distinguished himself 
particularly in the Gon- 
court fraud trial and in the 
Maybrick case. In 1897 
Mr. M‘Connell was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the 
County of London Court of 
Sessions. He had been 
Revising Barrister for 
Liverpool, Junior Counsel 
to the Board of Trade and 
the Board of Cnstoms, and 
was Royal Commissioner 
to inquire into corrupt prac. 
tices at Gloucester elec- 
tions. He was a book col- 
lector and an enthusiast in 
theatrical matters, number- 
ing among his friends H. J. 
Byron and Tom Robertson. 


The President of the 
Board of Trade has ap- 
pointed Mr. Hubert Llewellyn Smith, C.B., to be Per- 
manent Secretary to the Board of Trade from Jan. 15, 
1907, in succession to Sir Francis Hopwood, the newly 
appointed Under Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Mr. Smith has been Control- 
ler-General of the Commer- 


Portraits. 


Ph 


GIUSEPPE PETACCI. 


fdentacar, 


THE POPE'S “NEW DOCTOR: PROFESSOR 


He declared that it is the duty of Italy and Austria to 
do all that in them lies to improve relations between 
Great Britain and Germany, ‘the friendly and the allied 
nations.’’ The Foreign Minister went on to discuss the 
change in Prince Bilow's utterances a year ago and 
now, and to find in their improved tone an echo of the 
friendliness that has been expressed by British states- 
men of the calibre of Lord Lansdowne, Sir Edward Grey, 
Sir Henry Campbell 
Banner- man, and 
Mr. Bal- four. He 
c oO m- mented 
adversely upon the 
attitude of a section 


Photo, Elliott and Fry, 


THE LATE MR. W. R. M‘CONNELL, K.C. 
Eminent Lawyer. 


of the Press of both countries, and 
then turned the lesson of Anglo- 
German relations to the question of 
those existing between Italy and 
Austria. Signor Tittoni’s speech 
was an adroit and _ statesmanlike 
utterance, informed by great goodwill towards this 
country, and demonstrating the need to maintain and 
consolidate the Triple Alliance, while maintaining the 
friendliest relations with Great Britain and France. 


THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADE: MR. HUBERT LLEWELLYN SMITH. 


The condition of things in San 

San Francisco and Francisco is a very serious 
Japan. one. The President’s message 

to Congress did not have the 

desired effect in forcing the public to realise that the 
President will not hesitate to take any action permitted 
by law in order to enforce his view of the situation. 
The agitation against the Japanese has been worked 
up by clever and unscrupulous partisans, and now, 
when they might be prepared to draw back in 
view of the larger issues at stake, they find them- 
selves quite unable to control the forces that they 
have let loose. Party feeling is intensely high, the 
President’s action has been misconstrued and misrepre- 
sented in every possible 

way, and nobody knows 

how the — situation will 

develop, because instincts 

that tend to keep white 

and yellow races apart 

are ever present among 

people of limited culture. 

The President cannot draw 

back, the citizens of San 

Francisco declare _ that 

they in their turn will 

make no concessions, and 

the political parties that 


first instigated the outcry 
against the Japanese may 
well stand aghast at 
own folly. 


their 


_ Prince Biilow 
The Crisisin has not for- 
given the 
Clerical Cen- 
tre for its action in oppos- 
ing the South-West African 
Estimates, and there is 
some fear in the Clerical camp lest the Press campaign 
that has been opened in the columns of the official 
Press should revive the Awlturkampf. It is quite 
unlikely that the Chancellor wishes to go so far. He 
will not fail to remember, 
«ven in the hour of tempt- 
ation and irritation, that such 


Germany. 
Phoo. Elliott ana Fry. 





cial, Labour, and Statistical 
Departments of the Board of 
lrade 1903. He was 
born in 1864, educated at 
Bristol and at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and received his C.B. in 
1903 He holds the degree 
of M.A. Oxon. and B.Sc. 
of London. 


since 


The French 

Church and Supplementary 
State Separation Bill 

in France. 'S 2°W before 
the public, and 
its discussion reveals a very 
large measure of discontent 








an endeavour failed in the 
more skilled hands of Bis- 
marck. Probably his chief 
desire is to dragoon the 
Centre into a condition of 
obedience; but his success 
is far from being assured. 
Cultured representatives of 
the Centre declare that while 
they have nothing in com- 
mon with the aims and 
ideals of Social _Demo- 
cracy, and regret the neces- 
sity of standing even for 
a little time upon the same 
platform, they are _ deter- 














with the attitude adopted by 
the Vatican among whole- 
hearted Catholics. There is 
a___ considerable 

section of the 

French educated 

public that seeks 

to be Catholic 

and Republican 

at the same time, 

and is at once 

puzzled and 

angered by the 

childish and petu- 

lant diplomacy 

that Cardinal 

Merry del Val is 

alleged to have 

impressed upon the Pope. It is inter- 
esting to record here and now some facts 
concerning. the trouble that took place 
in Paris six-and-twenty years ago, and 
led to the law. of 1881. In July 1880 
delegates of the unauthorised congre- 
gations in France met under the presi- 
dency of Archbishop Guibert to consider 
whether they should apply for authoris- 
ation. The méeting, with only two dis- 
sentient voices, declared in favour of it. 
When the result became known, the 
Jesuit party arranged another meeting, 
packed it, and reversed the decision. 
The Curia, wiser then than now, tem- 
porised. In view of history, the attitude 
of Republican Catholics seems very 
reasonable, and while the sympathy of 
people of all parties will be extended to 
aged clerics driven from home in the 
evening of their lives, the blame must be 
traced to the Vatican and not to M. 
Clemengeau and his Cabinet. It must 
be patent to the less fanatical section of 
the Pope’s admirers that the action of 
France will soon be reflected in the atti- 
tude of the Republican Party in Spain 
and Portugal. 





Signor Tittoni, the 
Italian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, 
delivered an import- 
ant speech last week, passing in review 
many aspects of the existing political 
situation in Europe. He began by a 
tribute of allegiance to the Triple Alliance, 
and then went on to consider the: rela- 
tions existing at the present moment 
between Great Britain and Germany. 


Italy and Great 
Britain. 


WRITING TELEGRAPHED: RESULT 
VIOUS INVENTION, THE POLLAK-VIRAG. 


photographically in wave-like lines. 
sounds audible to the deaf. Dr. Morage referred in his lecture to the Pollak-Virag instrument, 
which, by a perforated ribbon corresponding to word:s, records writing telegraphically at the 


rate of 40,000 words per hour. instrument's limit was 400 words per hour. 


OF A PRE- 


PERFORATIONS THAT CONVERT SOUND-WAVES INTO TELESRAPHED WRITING. 


MAKING THE DEAF HEAR: DR. MORAGE MAKING VOWEL-SOUNDS AUDIBLE 
TO A DEAF AND DUMB GIRL BY THE PHOTO-TELEGRAPHIC VIBRATOR. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ILLUSTRATIONS BUREAU. 


Dr. Morage, of Paris, has just explained to the students of the Sorbonne an extraordinary 
apparatus for recording sound by photcgraphy. By means of a microphone he records speech 
invented a vibrator which makes vowel- 


He has also 


The Morse 


SPEECH PHOTOGRAPHED : DR. MORAGE’S SOUND.~- 
WAVE RECORD OF THE WORD “ ALLOCUTION.” 


mined that the Constitu- 
tional guarantees of the 
German Empire shall not 
become a dead 
letter. ‘‘If we 
lose the power 
of the purse, we 
have nothing be- 
tween us and ab- 
solutism, Czsar- 
ism, militarism.’’ 
The’ struggle 
fascinates ob- 
servers of every 
shade of  poli- 
tical opinion, for 
if the position of 
the Clericals is 
Kaiser is more 


difficult, that of the 


difficult still. 





Many admirers of the 
late Sir Henry Irving 
will be glad to know 
that it has been de- 
cided by his brother and sister artists 
that a memorial shall be subscribed to 
and raised by the theatrical profession 
alone, and that it shall take the form 
of a statue of the late actor, to be erected 
on a suitable site in the centre of 
London, as an affectionate tribute from 
managers, actors, actresses, and dramatic 
authors of the United Kingdom and 
America. It is estimated that the sum 
of £3000 will avail to cover the cost. A 
meeting, presided over by Mr. John Hare, 
was held last week at the Garrick 
Theatre to consider the development of 
this scheme, and the proposals mad?> 
met with the approval of all present. 
A Memorial Committee has been ap- 
pointed consisting of Messrs. Cyril 
Maude, Cecil Raleigh, Acton Bond, 
Lewis Casson, John Hare, Beerbohm 
Tree, George Alexander, Forbes Robert- 
son, Martin Harvey, Alfred Kendrick, 
Cruikshanks, and Miss Ellen Terry. At 
the same time, Miss Ellen Terry is at 
work developing the idea of a national 
memorial, to take the form of a 
museum, library, and picture - gallery. 
Many prominent statesmen,  ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, and professional 
men of the first class are supporting 
Miss Terry’s movement, and_ there 
seems no reason why both ideas should 
not be developed. 


Memorial to a 
Great Actor. 
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CAN MAN CREATE LIVING ORGANISMS? ARTIFICIAL PLANTS. 
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. FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF SEED 
CULTURE. 
OF ARTIFICIAL CELL- 


ANOTHER ARTIFICIAL SEED-CULTURE, 

THE SEGMENTATION OF A LIQUID, ANALOGOUS 
TO THE SEGMENTATION .OF AN EGG DURING 6. SECTION 
INCUBATION. TISSUE. 

8 ARTIFICIAL SEAWEED, FULL GROWTH. 9. ARTIFICIAL MUSHROOMS. 

ARTIFICIAL FUNGOID GROWTH, COMPLETE STAGE. 12. ARTIFICIAL CATKINS, FULL GROWTH. 


THE CULTURE OF AN ARTIFICAL SEED. 
. SECTION OF ARTIFICIAL CELL- TISSUE. 5. 
. TEST-TUBE CULTURE OF AN ARTIFICIAL SEED: 
THE STEM ON THE LEFT CARRIES A LEAF. 
MADREPORIC FORMATION OF AN ARTIFICIAL CELL, 
FULL GROWTH. il. 


MAN - MADE PLANTS: THE EXTRAORDINARY PRODUCTIONS OF A FRENCH SCIENTIST. 


On another page we give a fuller description of the wonderful experiments of Dr. Stéphane Leduc, of Nantes, who seems to have succeeded in producing artificial plants. He begins by 
preparing a seed chemically compounded so as to imitate the composition of nature. He then prepares a solution for the culture of the seed, places seed and solution together in test 
He has produced formations that have all the appearance of vegetable tissue. It remains for science to say whether these are true vegetables or 


tubes or jars, and awaits developments 
The forms resemble seaweed, mushrooms, and in one case, grass or wheat-ears. 


merely forms of crystallisation. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 

HERE is no more dangerous or disgusting habit 
than that of celebrating Christmas before it comes, 
as I am doing in this article. It is the very essence of 
a festival that it breaks upon one brilliantly and abruptly, 
that at one moment the great day is not and the next 
moment the great day is. Up to a certain specific 
instant you are feeling ordinary and sad; for it is only 
Wednesday. At the next moment your heart leaps up 
and your soul and body dance together like lovers ; for 
in one burst and blaze it has become Thursday. I am 
assuming (of course) that you are a worshipper of 
Thor, and that you celebrate his day once a week, 
possibly with human sacrifice. If, on the other hand, 
you are a modern Christian Englishman, you hail (of 
course) with the same explosion of gaiety the appear- 
ance of the English Sunday. But I say that whatever 
the day is that is to you festive or symbolic, it is essential 
that there should be a quite clear black line between it 
and the time going before. And all the old wholesome 
customs in connection with Christmas were to the effect 
that one should not touch or see or know or speak of 
something before the actual coming of Christmas Day. 
Thus, for instance, children were never given their 
presents until the actual coming of the appointed hour. 
The kept tied up in_ brown - paper 
parcels, out of which an arm of a doll or the leg of a 
donkey sometimes accidentally stuck. I wish this prin- 
ciple were adopted in respect of modern Christmas 
ceremonies and publications. Especially it ought to 
be observed in connection with what are called the 
Christmas numbers of magazines. The editors of the 
magazines bring out their Christmas numbers so long 
before the time that the reader is more likely to be 
sull lamenting for the turkey of last year than to have 
seriously settled down to a solid anticipation of the 
turkey which is to come. Christmas numbers of maga- 
zines ought to be tied up in brown paper and kept for 
Christmas Day. On consideration, I should favour the 
editors being tied up in brown paper. Whether the leg 
or arm of an editor should ever be allowed to protrude 

1 leave to individual choice. 


presents were 


Of course, all this secrecy about Christmas 1s merely 
sentimental and ceremonial; if you do not like what is 
sentimental and ceremonial, do not celebrate Christmas 
at all. You will not be punished if you don't; also, 
since we are no lonyer ruled by those sturdy Puritans 
who won for us civil and religious liberty, you will 
not even be punished if you do. But I cannot under- 
stand why anyone should bother about a ceremonial 
except ceremonially. If a thing only exists in order to 
be graceful, do it gracefully or do not do it. Ifa thing 
only exists as something professing to be solemn, do it 
solemnly or do not doit. There is no sense in doing it 
slouchingly ; nor is there even any liberty. I can under- 
stand the man who takes off his hat to a lady because 
it is the customary symbol. I can understand him, I 
say; in fact,I know him quite intimately. I can also 
understand the man who refuses to take off his hat to 
a lady, like the old Quakers, because he thinks that 
a symbol is superstition. But what point would there 
be in so performing an arbitrary form of respect that 
it was not a form of respect ? We respect the gentleman 
who takes off his hat to the lady; we respect the fanatic 
who will not take off his hat to the lady. But what 
should we think of the man who kept his hands in his 
pockets and asked the lady to take his hat off for him 
because he felt tired ? 


This is combining insolence and superstition; and 
the modern world is full of the strange combination. 
There is no mark of the immense weak-mindedness of 
modernity that is more striking than this general dis- 
position to keep up old forms, but to keep them up 
informally and feebly. Why take something which was 
only meant to be respectful and preserve it disrespect- 
fully? Why take something which you could easily 
abolish as a superstition and carefully perpetuate it as a 
bore ? There have been many instances of this half- 
witted compromise. Was it not true, for instance, that 
the other day some mad American was trying to buy 
Glastonbury Abbey and transfer it stone by stone to 
America? Such things are not only illogical, but idiotic. 
There is no particular reason why a pushing American 
financier should pay respect to Glastonbury Abbey at 
But if he is to pay respect to Glastonbury Abbey, 
he must pay respect to Glastonbury. If it is a matter 
of sentiment, why should he spoil the scene? If it is 
not a matter of sentiment, why should he ever have 
visited the scene? To call this kind of thing Vandalism 
is a very inadequate and unfair description. The Van- 
dals were very sensible people. They did not believe in 
a religion, and so they insulted it; they did not see any 
use for certain buildings, and so they knocked them 
down. But they were not such fools as to encumber their 
march with the fragments of the edifice they had them- 
selves spoilt. ‘They were at least superior to the modern 
American mode of*reasoning. They did not desecrate 
the stones because they held them sacred. 


all. 


Another instance of the same illogicality I observed 
the other day at some kind of ** At Home.’’ I saw what 
appeared to be a human being dressed in a_ black 
evening-coat, black dress-waistcoat, and black dress- 
trousers, but with a shirt-front made of Jaeger wool. 
What can be the sense of this sort of thing? Ifa 
man thinks hygiene more important than convention (a 
selfish and heathen view, for the beasts that perish are 
more hygienic than man, and man is only above them 
because he is more conventional), if, 1 say, a man thinks 
that hygiene is more important than convention, what on 
earth is there to oblige him to wear a shirt-front at all ? 
But to take a costume of which the only conceivable 
cause or advantage is that it is a sort of uniform, and 
then not wear it in the uniform way—this is to be neither 
a Bohemian nora gentleman, It is a foolish affectation, 
I think, in an English officer of the Life Guards never to 
wear his uniform if he can help it. But it would be more 
foolish still if he showed ,|himself about town in a scarlet 
coat and a Jaeger breast-plate. It is the custom now- 
adays to have Ritual Commissions and Ritual Reports to 
make rather unmeaning compromises in the ceremonial 
of the Church of England. So perhaps we shall have an 
ecclesiastical compromise by which all the Bishops shall 
wear Jaeger copes and Jaeger mitres. Similarly the 
King might insist on having a Jaeger crown. But I do 
not think he will, for he understands the logic of the 
matter better than that. The modern monarch, like a 
reasonable fellow, wears his crown as seldom as he 
can; but if he does it at all, then the only point of a 
crown is that it is a crown. So let me assure the 
unknown gentleman in the woollen vesture that the 
only point of a white shirt-front is that it is a white 
shirt-front. Stiffness may be its impossible defect; but 
it is certainly its only possible merit. 


Let us be consistent, therefore, about Christmas, and 
either keep customs or not keep them. If you do not 
like sentiment and symbolism, you do not like Christmas ; 
go away and celebrate something else; 1 should suggest 
the birthday of Mr. McCabe. No doubt you could have 
a sort of scientific Christmas with a hygienic pudding 
and highly instructive presents stuffed into a Jaeger 
stocking; go and have it then. If you like those 
things, doubtless you are a good sort of fellow, and 
your intentions are excellent. I have no doubt that 
you are really interested in humanity; but I cannot 
think that humanity will ever be much interested in you. 
Humanity is unhygienic from its very nature and be- 
ginning. It is so much an exception in Nature that 
the laws of Nature really mean nothing to it. If Man 
is not a divinity, then Man is a disease. Either he is 
the image of God, or else he is the one animal which 
has gone mad. 


The matter of hygiene brings us back to Christmas; 
Christmas and hygiene are commonly in some antag- 
onism, and I, for one, am heartily on the side of Christmas. 
Glancing down a newspaper column I see the follow- 
ing alarming sentence: ‘‘ The Zamcef adds a frightful 
corollary that the only way to eat Christmas pudding 
with perfect impunity is to eat it alone.’’ At first the 


meaning of this sentence deceived me. I thought it 
meant that the eater of Christmas pudding must be ina 
state of sacred isolation like an anchorite at prayer. I 
thought it meant that the presence of one’s fellow creatures 
in some way disturbed the subtle nervous and digestive 
process through which Christmas pudding was beneficent. 
It sounded rather mad and wicked, certainly; but not 
madder or more wicked than many other things that 
I have read in scientific journals. But on re-reading 
the passage, I see that my first impression did the 
Lancet an injustice. The sentence really means that 
when one eats Christmas pudding one should eat 
nothing but Christmas pudding. ‘‘It is,’’ says the 
Lancet, ‘‘a complete meal in itself.’ This is, | 
should say, a question of natural capacity, not to say 
of cubic capacity. I know a kind of person who would 
find one Christmas pudding a complete meal in itself, 
and even a little over. For my own part, I should say 
that three, or perhaps four, Christmas puddings might 
be said to constitute a complete meal in themselves. 
But, in any case, this sudden conversion of science to 
plum-pudding is a fine example of the fickleness of the 
human intellect and the steadiness of the human 
appetite. Scientific theories change, but the plum- 
pudding remains the same, century after century (I do 
not mean the individual pudding, but the type), a 
permanent monument of human mysticism and human 
mirth. If there is one thing more than another which 
from our childhood we have heard was grossly unwhole- 
some and opposed to all medical advice, that thing 
certainly was Christmas pudding. Now it seems (again 
by the best medical advice) that to call Christmas 
pudding wholesome is entirely a faint and approximate 
expression of its merits. Not only is Christmas pudding 
wholesome, but it is so peculiarly and incomparably 
wholesome that no other and less medical 
must be taken with it so as to spoil its perfect medical 
effect. Who shall decide when doctors disagree—with 
themselves? The doctors will always disagree and 
humanity will always decide. 


substance 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“ALICE IN WONDERLAND,” AT THE 
PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
BVIOUSLY ‘ Lewis Carroll’’ has not lost his hold 
on the affections of children, for the customary 
peals of delighted laughter ran through the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre on Thursday afternoon of last week, 
when ‘Alice in Wonderland’’ was revived for yet 
another series of matinée performances, and the Mad 
Hatter and his comrades were once more reincarnated 
behind the footlights. And yet, had the little ones only 
known it, they were not being treated quite fairly. They 
obtained a generous allowance of Lewis Carroll’s droll 
rhymes and fantastic humour, they saw reproduced in 
stage-colours the immortal drawings of Sir John Tenniel, 
and they heard all the gracious and familiar melodies of 
Mr. Slaughter’s score. But they were not shown the 
Alice of the story—the questioning, naive, childish 
little girl of twelve. To say this is not to dis- 
credit Miss Marie Studholme’s clever work; she 
spoke youthfully, she sang ingenuously, she smiled 
serenely, she acted with an agreeable lack of self- 
consciousness. But it is hard to believe that the 
youngsters were taken in by this winsome but tall and 
plump beauty’s simulation of childishness. Apait from 
the one rather serious mistake of casting, Mr. Seymour 
Hicks’s revival deserves nothing but praise. Two 
delightful children figure as the Dormouse and the 
March Hare, Mr. Tom Graves and Mr. J. C. Buck- 
stone most happily avoid all extiavagance as 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, Mr. Stanley Brett is a 
little quieter, and yet quite as effective, as Mr. Hicks 
in the Mad Hatter’s rdle, and the whole play goes 
with a swing and a precision that give evidence 
of most thorough rehearsal. Parents in search of a 
suitable holiday entertainment for the school-room will 
welcome this delightful production, and will conter a 
lasting benefit on the youngsters by taking them to 
this play. 








PARLIAMENT. 


FTER futile negotiations, the Lords pronounced their 
veto on the Education Bill. Lord Lansdowne said 
that the Government completely denied that freedom 
which the Opposition asked for the teachers. His 
formal amendment stated that ‘This House records 
its protest against the innovation in Constitutional pro- 
cedure by which the Commons have rejected the whole 
of the Lords’ amendments to the Education Bill without 
assigning in any Case specific reasons for the rejection of 
these amendments.’’ The Earl of Crewe maintained that 
in attempting to arrive at a compromise the Government 
had strained to the point of snapping the loyalty of valu- 
able supporters. Their concessions had not been thrown 
down on the floor of that House to be picked up when 
the party opposite might condescend to stoop for them. 
During the coming months a great many harsh things 
would be said, and some harsh things would be done. 
The Government placed all responsibility on the noble 
Lords opposite, and the right reverend prelates who had 
chosen to wreck the Bill. The Duke of Devonshire said 
that personally he would have made almost any con- 
cession to secure a settlement. ‘The Bill was thrown out 
by 132 votes to 52. 

In the House of Commons, the Premier held that the 
course taken by the House of Commons in dealing with 
the amendments was a question for the House of Com- 
mons alone. They were guided by their own rule and 
precedent, and the dictates of their own commonsense. 
The Lords had followed their example in sending 
back the old amendments in a lump. Surely that 
which in the Lords was but a choleric word was 
not in the Commons flat blasphemy. Thc amend- 
ments had been rejected because of the demand that the 
same teachers were to teach the same things to the 
same little children in the same schools whether the 
local authority liked it or not, and the public purse was 
to provide a rent for the schools which they now enjoyed 
rent-free. For such a Bill the Goverment had no use. 
Was the General Election to go for nothing? At 
the bidding of a party which was condemned 
as no party had ever been condemned before, 
the House of Lords had obliterated their work. 
Fortunately, the resources of the House of Commons 
were not exhausted, and a way would be found by which 
the will of the people, expressed through their elected 
representatives, would be made to prevail. Mr. J. 
Redmond and Mr. Keir Hardie, on behalf of the Irish and 
Labour Parties, said that they would support the Govern- 
ment against an irresponsible Chamber. Mr. Birrell 
regretted that all the time devoted to the Bill was gone 
at the bidding of Mr. Balfour. The Board of Educa- 
tion would administer the law with a bloodless indiffer- 
ence to anything except strict law and the cause of 
education. The Opposition would have cause deeply to 
regret the rejection of this measure. On Friday, 
Parliament was prorogued, the Premier having protested 
in the Commons against the ‘‘perversion of 
authority’’ in excluding Scotland from the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Biil. 


Peers’ 
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HOW WE GET OUR PATE-DE-FOIE-GRAS. 


Puorocrarus sy Toricar. 

















. SORTING GOOSE-LIVER. 
. BUYING LIVER FROM THE PEASANTS. 
. BAKING THE PATEs. 


2. STUFFING THE GEESE. 
. PACKING THE LIVER. 
. FILLING THE PATEs. 


ENFORCED IDLENESS: THE GEESE FATTENING. 


{ 
4. CUTTING UP THE LIVER. 
7. MOULDING THE PASTRY FOR PATEs. 


Very few people who enjoy pité-de-foie-gras have actually seen how it is prepared. They will not be able to plead ignorance after they have looked at these pictures. 
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FAIRY TALES IN THE SAND-BOX: SCHOOL MADE DELIGHTFUL. 
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ILLUSTRATING THE STORY OF “HANSEL AND GRETEL” AT DENMARK HILL SCHOOL 


The sand-box, which his been used with great success to teach little children physical geogr-phy. has now been put to a more charming use. The children have been allowed to model the scenes 

of fairy tales, and at Denmark Hill School our Artist saw the practical illustration of “ Hansel and Gretel." The children modelled the little house and garden and the path through the wood. Tiny 

figures represented the mother and father, Hansel and Gretel. Hansel was shown dropping the crumb: in order to find his way back, but he was understood to be pretending to shy a stone 
at a little cat on the gable 





AT THE SIGN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
° oe is a sane spot in every man’s mind,”’ and 
so far I have been sane enough not to believe in 
rhe word itself is not often used. To 
the best of my memory, I have only met the term 
‘sendings *’ in translations of the Icelandic Sagas, 
where the meaning is that a witch or warlock ‘ 
animals, of known or fantastic species, to annoy an 
enemy at a distance. 

Mr. Kipling, I think, uses the term ‘‘a sending’? in 
one of his early tales, where the story of a sham Esoteric 
Buddhist miracie is told: the sendings were puppy dogs. 
Mr. Kipling is familiar with the sagas, but whether 
the idea of sendings exists in India or not, I know not. 


‘** sendings.”’ 


sends ”’ 


Sendings are common among the frosty Eskimo, 
and in Scottish trials for witchcraft we read of visita- 
tions of cats, magically sent, but the word ‘ sendings’”’ 
does not occur in the record. According to a corre- 
spondent, the word is of common use by the negroes of 
the West Indies, where a man may pass the night in turn- 
ing a series of ‘‘ sent’ animals out of his bedroom ! 


, 


We thus have the idea of ‘‘ sendings ’’ pretty widely 
diffused, though whether the negroes of the West Indies 
adopted it from Europeans, or brought it from their 
African home long ago, one is uncertain. Information 
as to the superstition and the use of the word in this 
country will be gratefully received. 


All stories are old, no doubt ; but one is puzzled as to 
whether the following story was borrowed by its narrator 
from earlier cases. The whole tale is too long to tell; it 
occurred in a letter to me from a cousin in New Cale- 
donia, and has been published as ‘‘ The Black Dogs and 
the Thumbless Hand,”’ in my ‘‘ Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts.’ The narrator, in a wild country, shared the 
hut and bed of another European, who was a kind of 
amateur medium. First he had a “sending ’”’ of black 
dogs, but them he did not mind. Next, his bed-fellow 
being sound asleep and the light being that of the full 
moon, he was troubled by his blankets being pulled at, 
on the side furthest from his companion. At last he 
seized the hand that pulled, and held it up in the moon- 
light. It was the black hand of a native, was thumb- 
less, and was unattached to a body! The same thing, 
with a Maori hand, occurred to Mr. Manning, author of 
“Old New Zealand.’’ 


But the tale is older. Casanova, in his Memoirs, 
avers that a Greek had played him a spiteful trick. 
lo punish the Greek, he excavated a corpse, cut off 
one arm, and hid with it under the Greek’s bed. When 
the man was asleep, Casanova began to tug at his 
blankets, and, when the Greek clutched at them, placed 
in his hand the detached arm of the corpse. The Greek 
went mad on the spot. 


This story, obviously untrue, may be borrowed from 
a similar incident in the story of Rhampsinitus, in 
Herodotus ; I think it occurs in other variants of the 
popular tale of the ‘‘ Master Thief.’’ But did my cousin 
borrow from any of these sources, and did the distin- 
guished savanf who told me the story of Mr. Manning 
and the Maori arm also go back to Casanova or to 
Herodotus ? Probably not; for the Manning story had 
a singular sequel in connection with the murder of a 
Maort perpetrated during the night of Mr. Manning’s 
adventure. 


It is hard to fight against a historical opinion which 
is backed by Shakspere and Sam Weller. Weller speaks 
of ‘‘ business first and pleasure afterwards, as the noble- 
man said when he stabbed the King before he smothered 
the children,’’ or words to that effect. Shakspere assures 
us that Richard Ii]. murdered, or procured the murder, 
of Henry VI., of Henry’s son Edward, of Clarence, and 
of the two young Princes in the Tower, whose bones 
were discovered in the reign of Charles II. 


Sir Clements Markham, in his ‘‘ Richard II1.’’ (Smith 
and Elder), returns to his old contention that Richard 
was guilty of none of these crimes, and that Henry VII. 
had the young Princes in the Tower put out of the way 
and under the staircase. 


Sir Clements Markham, I think, wins a verdict of 
‘‘Not Proven’’ for Richard, in the cases of Clarence 
and of Edward, son of Henry VI. As to that monarch 
himself, there is no certain evidence against Richard, 
and, if Sir Clement’s view of the date of Henry’s death 
be correct, Richard has an alibi. 

When we come to the case of ‘the children in the 
Richard’s nephews, they were alive on July 3, 
1483, no doubt about that. If ever it was certain that 
they were dead, nobody would have backed Perkin 
Warbeck as being one of them. We have, in histories 
published under Henry VII., the statement that the 
murderers of the Princes confessed, in 1502, to their 
commission of the crime, done by orders of Richard III., 
in August 1483. 


‘Tower,”’ 


Sir Clements does not believe this story, and pro- 
duces, from Richard's Household Books, a rule as to 
the breakfasts of ‘‘ the children ’’ (July 1484), and a bill 
for the clothes of ‘‘ The Lord Bastard”’ in March 1485. 
If ‘*the children’? were Richard’s nephews, if ‘the 
Lord Bastard”’ is the eldest of them, then they were not 
murdered in August 1483, nor by order of Richard. This 
looks ill for Henry VII. 


My own interest in Richard III., as the greatest 
ruffian in our history, except Henry VIII., or as the 
most amiable and most maligned of Princes, used to 
be no ‘greater than that of the world in general. I 
accepted the views of Weller and Shakspere. But 
one day, at a dirty bookstall, I picked up Horace 
Walpole’s ‘‘ Historic Doubts as to Richard III.’’ The 
bookplate displayed an cak-tree, with a blank shield 
suspended from a bough, and in the shield Horace 
Walpole had inscribed the book to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Gloucester, who married his niece. 


CHESS. 


To Corresponpents.—Commanivations for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 

C Borverr (Biggleswade).We have some difficulty in laying our hands 
on the file necessary, but will endeavour te answer you shortly. From 
what we remember of the problem, it was a very good one Wedo not 
know if the composer is alive or not. We never hear from him now. 

F Watktrrr.—All correct solutions are acknowledged, but as some 
interval occurs between their receipt and our going to press the 
acknowledgement does not necessarily appear in the first subsequent 
ssuc, 

H E K (Liverpool! —We have no doubt the author would esteem your 
criticism as a very high compliment. 

F DrogGMoetter.— Problems received, and shall be reported upon later. 

Correcr Sorvrions oF Prosirms Nos, 3255 and 3256 received from Fred 
Long ‘Santiago, Chili); of No, 3260 from Laurent Changuion (St. Helena 
Ray, Cape Colony); of No. 3261 from V C (Cape Town) and Laurent 
Changuion; of No. 3262 from V C (Cape Town) and Girindra Chandra 
Mukherji ( Muktagacha, India); of No. 3264 from R H Couper ‘Malbone, 
U.S.A); of No 3265 from C Field junior (Athol, Mass}; of No. 3266 
from Hereward, H E K (Liverpool), Souza Couto (Lisbon), and James 
M K Lupton (Richmond); of No. 3267 from Captain ] A Challice (Great 
Yarmout Stettin, G Bakker (Rotterdam), A W Hamilton-(iell 

Exeter), Hereward, Rebert Ree (Garthorpe), H S Brandreth | Wey- 
bridge). R C Widdecombe, Captain J] A Challice (Great Yarmouth , 
James M K Lupton, and S J England (South Woodford), 

Correct Sovutions oF Prostem No, 3268 received from J A S Hanbury 
(Birmingham), F Henderson (Leeds', Charles Burnett, Albert Wolff 
(Putney), J] D Tucker (Ilkley , A Groves (Southend), Stettin. Joseph 
Willeock (Shrewsbury), James M K Lupton, Shadforth, R Worters 
(Canterbury), Walter S Forester (Bristol), Sorrento, E | Winter-Wood, 
J Hopkinson (Derby), C E Perugini, and G Stillingfleet- Johnson 
(Seatord). 


J. Branp. 
BLACK 
K takes R 
K to K end 


So.viiox oF Prostem No. 3267.—By R 
WHITE 
1. Pto Kt sth 
2. K to B sth (dis. ch) 
3}. K to B oth (dis. ch) mate 
If Black play 1, B to K ond, 2. K to Q 4th (dis, ch); 


: if 1. K to K ath, 2, P to B 4th (ch); 
and if 1. K to K grd 2. K to B sth (cis. ch), etc. 


PROBLEM No. 3270. 
BLACK. 


By Grorce J. Hicks, 
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White to play, and mate in two moves. 











CHESS IN BELGIUM. 

Game played in the Ostend Tournament between Messrs. Mirses 
and TAUBENHAUS, 
Danish Gambit.) 

BLACK (Mr. T.) | woerre (Mr. M,) 

P to K 4th 8 Kt to B 3rd 

P takes P 9. B to K 3rd Kt to B 3rd 

P to QO 4th to. R toQ B sq B to Q 3rd 

Q takes P ir. PtoQ R 3rd K R to K sq 

Kt to Q B 3rd 12. KttoQ Kt 5th Kt to Q 4th 

Ii to Kt 5th 13. R takes Kt 

Castles A charming sacrifice, to which there is no 

defence. 

13. P takes R 

14. Kt takes P(ch) K to Q and 

15. KttoK sth(ch) Resigns 


BLACK (Mr. T.) 
Q to K R 4th 


wuire (Mr. M.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. P to Q 4th 

3- P to q B 3rd 
4. K P takes P 
5. P takes P 

6. Kt to K B 3rd 
7. Bto K and 


Of more than usual temerity against such 
a master of the Gambit as White is known 
to he he ope: Queen's Bishop's file 
especially is a sutficient danger ena 





Another Game in the same Tournament, between Messrs. BERNSTEIN 
and Marco. 

(Queen's Pawn Game.) 
white (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. M.) | whrre (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. M.) 
1. P to O 4th P to QO 4th White's last move cleverly saves the Pawn. 
2. Pto QO B qth P wg 4 ard If now Q to R 4th (ch), 10. Kt to B ard, Kt 
3: OKtto Byrd PtoQByth — | kes Pm Pto Kt qth. 
}. B P takes P KPtakesP | 8 
5. P takes P Kt to K B 3rd 
6. B to K 4rd 


B to K and 
Kt to B and 
Kt to K sth 
Castles 
P to Q R 4th 
R to end 
takes Kt 
© takes P 
Resigns. 


9. P to Q Kt 4th 
10. Kt to K B 3rd 
B to Q 4th 


. . It. 
This variation has been made the subject 12. Pto K 3rd 


of special analysis by White. 


: 13. Kt to Kt 6th 
6. Kt to R 3rd 14. Kt takes B 
7. Kt to R 4th B to Q and 15. P to B 6th 

8. Pto Q R 5rd 16. R to B sq 


Another game from the Tournament between Messrs. BuRN 
and Foraacs. 

(Queen's Pawn Game.) 
RLACK (Mr. F.) | wise «Mr. B.) 
P to Q 4th 1? Pto RB sth 
P to K 3rd 13. QO to Kt 3rd 
Kt to K B 3rd 
Q Kt to Q end Every move goes like clockwork. 

7 | 
P to B 3rd Kt to B sq 
Q to B end 


». K Q to R 4th 
i: Kt to K sth P to K R 3rd 
quickly fatal than 


BLack (Mr. F.) 
B to Kt end 


wire (Mr. B.) 
P to 4th 


1}. 

14. B to B 4th 
P takes Kt 15. P to Q sth 
P to K 4th 


9. Bto R 4th 
P to K B 4th 


10. Rto K end 
11. Castles P to K Kt ard 

Having neglected to play his King’s 
Bishop at the proper moment, he must now 
lose time to get it out of his way 


Only a little more 
anything else. 


16. P to Q 6th 


57. to K 7th 
8. Ktt» Kt 5th 


Q to Q ond 
Kt to K 3rd 
Resigns 


Dr. E. Lasker invites the names of any chessplayer who would care to 
have specimen copies of his various publications relating to the game 
Postcards sent to the Editor of this column will be forwarded. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


DAVOS PLATZ AND AROUND, 


ROBABLY there is no more typical illustration of 

a wide and sweeping revolution in medicine than 
that represented by the adoption of the ‘ open-air’ 
cure of tuberculosis—or, to give the disease its popular 
name, consumption. Time was, not so very long ago, 
when a patient suffering from this malady was guarded 
from the slightest cold with assiduity and care. The 
gentlest breeze was regarded as apt to prove injurious 
to him. He was immured in a close room, provided 
with a more than sufficient degree of heat, and he was 
swaddled in clothes calculated to afford a degree ot 
warmth far beyond that needed even for a weakly body's 
welfare. In the days I write of, consumption was 
regarded as essentially an incurable disease. It is so, 
when the ailment has been allowed to gain a firm foot- 
hold in the frame; but cases were allowed of old, for 
want of better knowledge, to drift onwards from begin- 
ning to end immured in an atmosphere unfitted for 
them, and treated for the most part by attempts to 
fight the disease through the administration of nourish- 
ment which the poor subject was frequently unable to 
assimilate or digest. 


Nous avons changé tout cela. A few years pass, and 
behold, the terms of cure are simply reversed, In place 
of the hot, stuffy room, we have an open-air life spent in 
a dry, clear atmosphere for preference. No matter if, as 
in the Alpine resorts, the snow lies thick for months, and 
the ice-age reappears, there is still pursued the same 
regulated life in the open, and you would hardly suppose 
that the crowd at Davos of skaters and curlers, and 
those who go ski-ing and tobogganing, active indi- 
viduals, looking healthy and well, were actually tuber- 
cular patients undergoing their cure. ‘Truly times are 
changed, and for the better. Regulate the life of your 
tubercular man, put him early in the case to live and 
sleep in pure air, feed him wisely, watch his weight, and 
assure yourself of his mind being occupied, and you 
may predict that—apart from unforeseen conditions or 
extraneous circumstances over which you may have 
no control—he will return to his work-a-day life cured 
and well, to remain so, provided he continues at 
home the sanitary régime in which he found his physi- 
cal salvation, 


These things have come to us through Koch’s dis- 
covery of the cause of consumption and through the 
better knowledge telling us that tuberculosis is a 
disease not born in us, even if we come of a 
tubercular stock, but an ailment due to infection by 
breathing in or swallowing its microbe. Personally, | 
have always been interested in the open-air cure of 
consumption, -because it fell to my lot to spend more 


than one pleasant holiday at one of those centres that 


have become famous for the modern cure of the white 
plague. Davos Platz, 5250 fect above sea-level, in the 
very heart of the Rhztian Highlands of Switzerland, is 
an ideal place for the consumptive patient, and, I can 
add, it is no less a most agreeable and bracing resort 
wherein to spend a most agreeable summer holiday. 


My pleasant recollections of summer time at Davos 
Platz have been revived by the receipt from a Davos 
friend of a most admirable volume, the work of various 
authors, and entitled ‘‘ Davos as a Health Resort.’’ The 
book, published in Davos Platz, is not a mere compilation 
of statistics and medical opinions. It is a very charm- 
ingly written guide to all that is to be seen and ex- 
perienced at Davos, information useful equally for the 
invalid and for the wealthy individual. My friend, Dr 
\V. R. Huggard, who is H.B.M. Consul at Davos Platz, 
has written an introduction to the book such as should 
send it on its way rejoicing as a useful guide to an ad- 
mirable holiday field 


In my mind’s eye I can see Davos Platz as it will be 
now, a brilliant snow-clad spectacle. As in imagina- 
tion I stand on the balcony of that most excellent 
hostelry, whereof I recall with pleasure the kindly 
hosts, I can look down the valley on the skating 
and curling fields, with Davos itself lying before me clad 
in its winter dress. Around you are the everlasting 
hills, the Seehorn, the Schiahorn, and all the rest. | 
remember our excursions to Sertig-Dorfli, and the walk, 
oft repeated, to Clavadel through thé pine woods and to 
Frauenkirch, and many another spot serene in its 
summer beauty, and now calm and cold in its snow 
habiliments. I look at a photograph of Davos Platz as it 
appeared in 1867. It was then a mere village. ‘To-day it 
is a prosperous town with spacious hotels and sanatoria, 
and with villas innumerable, and harbouring a population 
which in 1905 amounted to twenty thousand visitors. 


The sanitary arrangements are of excellent kind, and 
in the book I have mentioned, among other excellent 
pieces of information, you will find a definite account of 
the precautions that are taken at Davos to ensure com 
plete destruction of any tubercular bacilli which may 
attempt to reach the air from consumptive lungs. This 
will reassure those who may intend to visit Davos Platz 
for a summer holiday. There they will be much 
safer, indeed, from risk of infection than in an ordinary 
home resort. 


I can recommend Davos Platz to those who wish to 
break new Continental ground in summer, and who will 
stay long enough to become acquainted with its beauties. 
Remember, again, there is no fear to be entertained of 
any infection here, for there are lynx-eyes everywhere to 
see the carrying out of proper regulations regarding 
any disinfection which may be necessary. It is a place 
where you will revel in the sunshine that means so much: 
to tired and jaded bodies, and which may well remind us 
of the Italian proverb, that where the sun does not enter, 
the doctor comes in. Up in the mountains jou realise 
what it is really to breathe an atmosphere that stimulates 
and enervates, and you will leave Davos with regret, 
tempered by the thought that one day you may come 
again to this upper valley where abide the twin angels 
of healing and peace, ANDREW WILSON. 
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DRAWN BY ALLAN STEWART 
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HOW THEY KEEP THE FEAST IN THE OPEN AIR IN NEW ZEALAND. 











A COLONIAL CHRISTMAS IN THE BAKING SUN: 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL WORKS ON THE IN GOOD ORDER AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
FRENCH SIDE. THE ENGINE-ROOM AT SANGATTE, FRENCH SIDE. 
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HOW THE BATTERIES COVER THE APPROACHES TO THE TUNNEL AT SHAKSPERE'S CLIFF, DOVER. 


This bird's-eye view was specially drawn for us from the official plans of the Channel Tunnel, and shows the position where it is proposed to make an entrance 
Two tunnels are proposed on the principle of the London tube railways. The entrances to the tunnels are in the valley about a mile to the 


to the tunnel at Dover. 
shown in the sketch—by Dover Castle, Fort Burgoyne, and other batteries. 


west of Dover, and a mile inland, and are so situated as to be absolutely dominated—as 
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fTHE ENTRANCE TO THE TUNNEL AT DOVER, THE TWO 
FIGURES ARE STANDING ON THE EXACT SPOT WHERE THE 
TUNNEL SHAFT (NOW TEMPORARILY COVERED IN. EXISTS. 


THE TUNNEL ENTRANCE AT SHAKSPERE CLIFF, DOVER, WHERE 
A SECOND HEADING WAS DRIVEN TO CONNECT WITH THE 
MAIN WORKS. 


On both sides of the English Channel the tunnels extend for about three-quarters of a mile from the shore in the grey chalk at a depth of about 160 feet from sea-level, 
The headings are naturally full of water, as it has been allowed to accumulate by drainage through the soil, but otherwise they are quite intact, and the water can easily 
At Dover the shaft approaching the heading has been temporarily closed in for the convenience of other works in connection with the Kent coal 
There are large buildings at Sangatte in charge of a resident engineer, and the machinery from 


be pumped out 
operations. On the French side, however, matters are altogether different. 
the time the work was stopped, twenty-five years ago, has been kept under constant attention, and could be restarted at any moment, so that should the sanction of 


Parliament be obtained, a very short time indeed would be required before the work could be begun again. 
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STRANDED BUT SAFE: A REMARKABLE RUN AGROUND. 
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A STEAMER SEE-SAW: THE EXTRAORDINARY PLIGHT OF THE SS. “CARRINGTON.” 


gton™ ran aground on the treacherous rocks of Ushant, tut, strange to say, was not damaged. The bow remains tilted high in the air, the stern keeping afloat, and the vessel 
actually plays see-saw with the rise and fall of the tide. I¢ was a wonder that the vessel did not break her back. 
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AN OPERA THE KAISER STAGE-MANAGED: “SALOME.” 
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Salome (Fraulein Destinn), John (Herr Hoffmann), 
SALOME AND JOHN THE BAPTIST IN RICHARD STRAUSS'S FAMOUS OPERA. 


On November 27 Strauss’s “Salome,” produced last year in Dresden with extraordinary success, was given in Berlin. The Kaiser took the greatest interest in tne rehearsais, 


and made a most effective suggestion for the lighting of a star. 
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RISTMAS ACCORDING-T2 THE GREAT ©. “se 
Ia é SF VARISUS NATIONS, 2G 
j DIAC: WHITE ARTISES F VARISUS NATI ATIONS, CR 
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No. 1. R. CATON WOODVILLE—ENGLISH: “NO CHRISTMAS,” A PURITAN PROHIBITION OF JUNKETINGS. 


In the early days of the Commonwealth, when the Puritan broom was very new, the authorities went so far as to prohibit Christmas junketings, and the crier was sent through the towns 


announcing the formal prohibition of the festival. 
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No. 4. LUCIEN DAVIS, R.I.—ENGLISH: A LIVING CHRISTMAS D 


The guests at a recent Christmas party found this procession an amusing variant of the time-honoured games. The turkey, the pudding, 


the presiding geniu 
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DINNER, A NOVEL PARADE BEFORE GENERAL SANTA CLAUS. 


ig. the knives and forks, Santa Claus’ stockings, the indi bl . 
ie at aha tanie € indispensable crackers, and all the accompaniments of festivity passed in review before 
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No. 5. F. MATANIA--ITALY: CHRISTMAS GOOD CHEER GLORIFIED IN NAPLES. 
TSB LIPOMA RIVER PALI BOG, 
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MUMMERS SALUTING A GARGANTUAN EXHIBITION OF CHRISTMAS PROVISIONS. 


The Italians complain that the Christmas celebrations at Naples are in their decadence, and former picturesque and symbolical customs have given place to mere ostentatious display of good cheer, and to 


rather rough-and-ready mumming. The moment chosen by cur Artist is the halt of a mock military band outside a great provision-shop, while the drum-major apostrophises the Christmas wares. 
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No. 6. H. H. FLERE—ENGLISH: CHRISTMAS BOWLS IN THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
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A BOWLING MATCH POSSIBLE IN ANY WEATHER. 


The green is replaced by any steady table covered with green baize. The bowls are of china. Scoring is the same as in the out-door game. Impetus is given to the bowls by the chute placed at any angle 


to the table. It appears in the drawing at the nearer end of the rink. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


THE HARDEST - 


WORKED MEN IN THE WORLD AT CHRISTMAS. 

















THE BEARERS OF CHRISTMAS GREETINGS: 
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Average for Irishmen 


Letters Delivered in the United Kingdom 
Number of Newspapers and Parcels 


Average per Head for the Population 
Average for Englishmen 
Average for Scotchmen 








Actual statistics of the Christmas delivery are not available, but the amount may be put roughly at about ten times that of ordinary periods. 
owing to the introduction of the picture postcard. 






Since 1902 the traffic in postcards has doubled 
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PAPAL, PREHISTORIC AND HISTORIC CURIOSITIES. 
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A MAGNIFICENT SiNGLE FAN. A PAIR OF PAPAL FANS. 
THE POPE'S FANS: HIS HOLINESS’'S PRESENT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The University of Pennsylvania possesses the finest collection of fans in the United States. To this the Pope has added a pair of the splendid fans which are borne before his Holiness when he 
makes his Easter procession through St. Peter's. At these ceremonies the Pope is carried shoulder-high on the Sedia Gestatoria. 


























A MAMMOTH’S TUSK DISCOVERED AT WOULDHAM. HEAD OF A MASTODON UNEARTHED IN AMERICA. 
THE ELEPHANTS ANCESTORS: THE RELICS OF THE MAMMOTH AND THE MASTODON. 


The mammoth's tusk was discovered in February 1906 by some workmen engaged in excavating a bank of river-drift, mixed with chalk débris, at the cement - works of Messrs. Peters Brothers. 
at Wouldham, near Maidstone. The dimensions of the tusk, as it lay, were: Length, following the line of the outside curve. 10 feet 3 inches; circumference, measured about one foot from the butt- 
The accompanying photograph, which shows the tusk “in situ," was taken by Mr. H. J. Elgar, Sub-Curator of the Museum, Maidstone; but the tusk itself was deposited 
The photograph is reproduced by courtesy of the Curator, Mr. J. H. Allchin. The remains of the mastodon, which Nature, according to 


end, 1 foot 10} inches. 

in the recently established museum in Rochester. 

Tennyson, brings not back, were unearthed in America. The head is 4 feet long and 2 feet 4 inches wide; the tusks measure 7 feet 6 inches in length. The mastodon photograph is reproduced 
by courtesy of the “ Scientific American.” 
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THE FOUNDATION OF THE IMPERIAL TRIBUNAL. THE SCENE OF THE SACRIFICE OF CURTIUS: THE LACUS CURTIUS RE-DISCOVERED. 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN THE ROMAN FORUM: PROFESSOR BONI'S LATEST FINDS. 


ibentacar 


The discovery of the Imperial Tribunal is one of Professor Boni's greatest feats. From an existing bas-relief showing certain temples in the Forum in perspective, he deduced the position of the 


Imperial Tribunal, and on excavating the site thus indicated he came upon the actual foundations of the platform. It stood in front of the facade of the Basilica Julia. The chasm called the 


Lake of Curtius has also been re-discovered. According to one tradition, the Sabine Mettius Curtius, during the battle with the Romans, escaped with difficulty from a swamp into which his 
horse plunged. The other tradition is that, in B.C. 362, a yawning chasm opened in the Forum, and the soothsayers declared that it could only be filled up by throwing into it Rome's greatest 
treasure. Thereupon M. Curtius, a noble youth, exclaiming that Rome had no greater treasure than a gallant citizen, leaped on horseback into the gulf, which closed over him. 
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WHERE THE JEWS LAMENT THE GLORIES OF JERUSALEM: THE WAILING-PLACE. 
“the Wailing-place."" There devout Jews ga.her to recite sae lam-ntations and to mourn for the Jerusalem 


There is one remnant of the Temple wall at Jerusalem which is known as 
that passed away at the conquest of Titus. Note the curious bevelled joints of the masonry, characteristic of Jewish architecture. 
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PROTECTING THE BIRDS' FOOD IN THE BERLIN PARKS: AN INGENIOUS DEVICE. 


Drawn sy H. W. Korxxoex Prom A Sxetcu sy E. Hosana, ovr Speciat Artist in Bertin. 
The front of the box is open and the back is closed by a pane of glass. 


These movable food.-boxes have been erected in the Berlin parks for the benefit of the birds 
There is a further protection from wind in two light, adjustable 


The whole contrivance turns easily on a pivot so that it can be set with the open side away from the wind. 
boards hinged to the sides of the box. The birds’ food is also perfectly protected from the rain. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SNAPSHOTS: NAVAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 





























DR. KOCH, WHO HAS 





GERMANY'S NEW GREAT NAVAL STATION, THE CONQUEROR OF SLEEPING-SICKNESS: 
SONDERBURG. ACHIEVED WONDERS IN AFRICA, 
opposite the Danish island of Funen, the Germans Dr. Koch, who discovered the 
opened next June. There will be in the Sesse Islands in the Victoria Nyanza 
be mounted. Sonderburg By using atoxy! injections Dr 

believes that he has found the cure. 
members of the Reichstag. 


SECOND TO KIEL: 


consumption-bacillus, has been 


on the island of Alsen, 
station, which will be 
and powerful artillery will 
importance only 


At Sonderburg, 
are constructing a large new naval 
a garrison of 2500 officers and men, 
lies at the entrance of the Little Belr, and will be second in 


there of the disease. 


he disease, and he 


to Kiel, and of ¢l 
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will still further strengthen Germany in the Baltic. ! 
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THE MOVABLE STATION READY FOR ACTION. 


THE AUTOMOBILE WITH THE POLE FOLDED UP. 
MOTOR-"BUS FOR WIRELZSS WIRES: MARCONrS NEW MOVABLE RADIO-TELEGRAPHIC STATION. 


The motor-"bus is the design of the Marquis Solari, Signor Marconi's secretary. 
erecting the jointed pole. In ten minutes the station can be made ready for action to its utmost distance, a little over ninety miles 
It has been patented in the name of Marquis Solari, and although it is intended chiefly for the Italian army 


The one vehicle carries the pole, 
{l KAPH y Tk 


The motor can be uscd. for traction or for generating electric energy for wireless telegraphy 


the alternator, the apparatus, and staff. 
useful in the case of breakdowns on commercial lines. AL PI 
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STRANDED ON HER FIRST TRIP THIS YEAR: THE “PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE” 
HARD AGROUND AT PORT ROYAL. 





PREFERRED DEATH TO FACING BLAME: CAPTAIN BRUNSWICK 
OF THE “PRINZESSIN VICTORIA LUISE.” 
A CAPTAIN COMMITS SUICIDE AFTER RUNNING A TOURIST VESSEL ASHORE. 


and is head ashore in a dangerous position. 
Ic was the vessel's first trip here this season.— 


The Hamburg-America tourist-steamer “ Prinzessin Victoria Luise“ has run aground near Port Royal, The captain blew 
The passengers have been landed safely. The German cruiser “ Bremen™ stood by to render assistance. LPHOTOGRAPHS 
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fighting the sleeping-sickness 
In the last four years 18,000 persons had died 
Koch has been able to check virulent cases 
Dr. Koch is here photographed with 


It is also used for 


but for small distances it can act while in motion at half speed 
. it will be very 











out his brains with a revolver. 
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BOOKS, NOTORIOUS AND 
OTHERWISE. 


| is, perhaps, no bad thing, either for the general 

reader or for the student of nineteenth-century politics, 
that the Memoirs of the late Prince Chlodwig von Hohen- 
lohe-Schillingsfiirst should have been published under ex- 
ceptional conditions. In the English translation now put 
before the public by Messrs. Heinemann, there are some 
nine hundred pages, and the matters that have made a 
Kaiser rage and politicians imagine a vain thing hardly 
occupy more than one- fiftieth part of the volumes. 
Chese few pages served to stimulate public imagination 
Without the scandal and excitement attendant upon 
revelations of Bismarck’s political methods and their 
consequences, the Memoirs might not have crossed the 
German Ocean, and one of the most fascinating auto- 
biographies of our time would have been lost to the 
English reader. 

Prince Hohenlohe was born in 1819, in years when 
the Germanic Empire had just passed from the control of 
the Catholic Habsburgs. He was perhaps the first of a 
distinguished family—which had served the ruling 
house of Hohenstaufen long centuries before his 


love—no, nor read of any except Leonardo da Vinci 
and perhaps Goethe in his youth.’’ Leonardo, who was 
certainly not incomparable in any of the many sciences 
and arts he practised (unless in anatomy, of which he 
knew at least as much as any of his contemporaries), 
is paramount in the world’s regard for the assembly 
of his extraordinary talents, and in Stevenson’s as a 
lover! And yet it seems he never loved; a Pope and 
Mr. Ruskin, not a mistress, gave him the only scoldings 
that are known to interrupt the stream of his praises. 
We owe to the diligence of Mr. McCurdy’s preface, not 
to the exactness of our memory, the pleasure of quoting 
both Stevenson and Ruskin. The latter wrote: ‘‘ He 
(Leonardo) debased his finer instincts by caricature, and 
remained to the end of his days the slave of an archaic 
smile.”” Monna Lisa still holds many men in thrall. 
Ruskin had not enough of Wilberforce in him to free 
them from that tyranny. 


Mr. Frank Bullen’s talent for taking the everyday things 
of an everyday world and investing them with interest is 
displayed to happy advantage in ‘* Our Heritage the Sea’’ 
(Smith, Elder). Most people, if they sat down to think about 
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THE BEAUTIES OF VERSAILLES 
BY FREDERICK WEDMORE. 

M Y title, perhaps, is capable of being misunder- 
iV stood—for some there are to whom “beauties ”’ 
are invariably young women. Let me explain my title, 
therefore, and then preserve it. M. de Nolhac, th: 
author of the agreeeble book that is before me, does not 
in it greatly discourse of those beauties of Versailles 
who live on canvas, like the ‘‘ beauties of Hampton 
Court,’’ whose luscious charm it was the privilege of 
Lely to behold and render, and the fortune of 
’ to diffuse. He does speak of them, but 
And M. René Binet, the Water-colout 
painter— M. de Nolhac’s collaborator—who supplies 
remarkable illustrations, is not in the nature of 
things concerned at all with these delightful persons 
who on the canvases of Nattier are pleasantly con- 
scious of their fascination. He is busy with Architecture 
and with Gardens—they and they only are the subjects 
of his brush. The English reader — especially the 
English reader with Christmas just in front of him, 
bringing its inevitable obligation to scatter amongst 

acquaintances little tributes that are pretty—will 

think more of the illustrations, the clever, taking, 


good 
his engravers 
not elaborately. 





time—to seek State sérvice out of the ranks of the 
army; and from the earliest days of his political 
service he strove for the federation of scattered 
interests that would turn the twoscore powerless 
little kingdoms of Germany into a strong and united 
Empire. A born’'ruler of men, accustomed to- move 
easily in the highest political and social circles, 
Prince Hohenlohe passed from one high post to 
another. He was Imperial Minister at Athens, 
Rome, and Florence after the revolution of 1848, 
when he took his authority from the curious collec- 
tion of statesmen and others gathered at Frankfort 
into a National Parliament, The same group 
offered to Prussia the gift of Empire that was 
declined. He refused a portfolio offered by the 
Archduke Johann: perhaps he felt that he was 
reserved for higher things. After a long period of 
labours in the service of the Federation his dreams 
were realised. He was Ambassador in Paris from 
1874 to 1885, where, as far as we can gather from 
his Memoirs, he was kept in ignorance of 
Bismarck’s intention to force a second war upon 
France before that shattered Power was in a 
position to offer effective resistance. Of the 
famous article contributed to the 7ZYmes by its 
Paris correspondent, the article that saved the 
situation, Prince Hohenlohe wrote under date 
May 21, 1875: ‘‘It was tactlessness on the part 
of Blowitz in the interests of France, and, as he 
believed, in the interests of the peace of Europe, 
which induced him to handle these matters.’’ In 
1885 Prince Hohenlohe was appointed Statthalter 
at Strassburg, where he remained till 1894, when 
the summons came to Potsdam and the office of 
Imperial Chancellor, just vacated by Count Caprivi. 
Prince Hohenlohe was then seventy-five years old. 
He had enjoyed a long and brilliant career, and 
he had nearly seven years more in the service that 
he loved. These were not happy years. In 1897 he 
lost his wife, in November 1900 he resigned, and 
in the following summer he died, full of years and 
honours—but not without a sense of disillusionment 
and of the vanity of the work of man’s hands. 
Perhaps because he was born to rule, and because 
the incidents of government seemed inevitable 
where they were not trivial, he did not hesitate to 
record in his diary much information relating to 
politics and persons that might be regarded as the 
private property of the State. Never before in our 
recollection have the selfishness and indifference 
of the ruling classes been set out more clearly, 
never before have we been allowed to see so much 
of the mind of a great statesman, who, for all his 
undoubted qualities, regarded the government of 
the many as the privilege of the few, and the 
concerns of the multitude as something that 
political exigencies could well afford to disregard 
at any time. The Kaiser’s protest against the 
publication of the Memoirs seems to us to be due less 
to indiscreet revelations than to the whole tone of 
the book. In these days, when Social Democracy 
is to the fore in Germany, Prince Hohenlohe’s 
scarcely disguised contempt for those who were his 
social inferiors, his ready acceptance of political 








faulty renderings of free and skilful Water-colour, 
than of M. de Nolhac’s satisfactory text. As a 
Christmas book it will be for the illustrations that 
‘* Versailles and the Trianons’’ (Heinemann) will 
be bought. Let me define a little more what 
my opinion of the illustrations is. These coloured 
reproductions are quite harmonious—quite agree- 
able even—by candle-light. I open the book by 
candle-light and I go to Versailles. I look at 
them next morning, the same pictures, in the 
glare of common day—I find them sicklied o’er 
with that tinge of unacceptable and inappro- 
priate green which all coloured _ illustrations, 
except quite the most costly, seem unable to 
be rid of. 

But that is an affair of reproduction. Let us 
get behind the reproduction, to the original 
Water-colour. Its hues, I am sure, would not 
offend one, and even from the reproduction one 
can judge of the original’s character. In the first 
place, it is sketch, and not highly wrought pic 
ture. Inthe second, it is sometimes—it is indeed 
pretty often—by reason of the particular illumin- 
ation, an impression of the moment: rendering 
that impression and that moment with warmth 
vigour and impulse, and in its vision of parterres 
and of skies, leaving out a good deal of permanent 
architectural form. It is painter’s work: not archi- 
tect’s, nor, greatly, architectural draughtsman’s— 
it is wrought, presumably, with modern Impression- 
istic painter’s very general, rather than with archi- 
tect’s very special knowledge. That is not a 
fault: at least it is not wholly a fault. I do but 
chronicle the fact: I recognise that along with 
the deficiency there is at least a compensation— 
there is charm in the vision. The deficiency—or 
the extreme subordination, if you will, of Architec- 
ture to general effect—is felt least of all in the 
interiors, which are rich and happy: it is felt 
very little in the drawing of the Versailles Chapel 
(placed, the visitor may remember, at the back 
of the Palace); it is felt not much in the pictur- 
esque memoranda of fagade and fountain; it is 
felt rather lamentably when the painter has reached 
the Petit Trianon—the Eighteenth Century’s gem 
of gems, in ornament appropriate and restrained, 
in proportion of absolute perfection—a thing as 
noble as, and more elegant than, Inigo Jones’s 
front of Whitehall. To render Inigo Jones’s 
masterpiece of our English Seventeenth Century- 
yet more to render that masterpiece of French 
Eighteenth - Century elegance of which I have 
spoken—you want ézme; definite line; line certain 
and delicate. And this it is that is lacking 
to M. Binet’s dexterous and pictutesque jottings 
and splashes—his ‘inspired blobs,’’ if you 
will, like the ‘‘blobs’’ of the later practice of 
Brabazon. 

And now to M. de Nolhac’s text, in which 
though he does not deal elaborately — scarcely 
deals as an Art Critic might deal—with the 
pictorial Art that Versailles holds, good and bad, 
from Lagilliére and Nattier to Vernet and the 
subtle portraiture of Hippolyte Flandrin, he does 











conditions that revolt the simple-minded, are bound 
to create a bad and enduring impression. And yet 
it may be suggested, with little fear of contradiction, 
that the late Prince Chlodwig von Hohenlohe- 
Schillingsfiirst was one of the best of his kind, and 
that, for all the defects of his qualities, he had the 
highest interests of United Germany at heart. 


Mr Edward McCurdy has done excellent work 

in arranging, rendering into English, and introdu- 

cing the curious speculations ofan astonishing mind in 
‘* Leonardo da Vinci’s Note- Books’’ (Duckworth). Wedo 
not know Leonardo the better for the introduction, which 
is elaborate but unfamiliar, and too ceremoniously 
laudatory. Like all investigators, Leonardo chanced upon 
platitudes, and these are petted and amplified in Mr 
McCurdy’s preface. Very ordinary thoughts he would 
have us think exceptional, so that the saying, ‘Si 
come una giornata bene spesa da lieto dormire, 
cosi una vita bene usata da lieto morire,’’-he declares 
can have no complete expression in English; and if 
we agree with Mr. McCurdy in thinking ‘‘ Cosa bella 
mortale passa e non d’arte "’ is ‘‘ almost untranslatable,”’ 
it is not because the thought and language are, as he 
transcendent, but because the sentence is, 
strictly speaking, meaningless. But while enthu- 
siasm may play the wanton, somewhat, with judg- 
ment, it is a quality not to be rebuked.  Leon- 
has ever driven the world a little wild in its 
praises: Stevenson, for instance, was a victim; aston- 
ished that men should gain the hearts. of ladies, he 
wrote; ‘‘] never saw one who seemed worthy to inspire 


suggests, 


ardo 


WHERE IS IT? WHISTLER’S PORTRAIT OF IRVING 
AS PHILIP II. OF SPAIN, 


When the picture was sold not long ago. some mystery was made as to 
its destination. Our special representative who was recently in Philadelphia, 
saw it in the private gallery of Mr, George C. Thomas, of that city, and 


was permitted to make this photograph. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY TOPICAL PRESS. 


it, would soon discover for themselves why the east wind 
is ‘‘ neither good for man nor beast,’’ why the ocean is the 
world’s reservoir of health, and so on; but as sitting 
still to think is a rare, and indeed a vanishing art, it is 
well that a writer who can present these facts with an 
engaging freshness has set them out for all the world to 
see. There is nothing new in this book, nothing that a 
scientific observer would not dismiss as too elementary 
for his consideration—but then the scientific observer is 
out of touch with the profound and pathetic ignorance of 
the man in the street. ‘‘ Our Heritage the’ Sea’’ should 
have been published at the beginning of the seaside 
holiday. It would have been a capital text-book 
for paterfamilias to take with him to the sands 
a book born of a sailor’s love. for and sky, and 
with sufficient of the ‘‘improving’’ flavour about it 
to invest the earnest parent with the airs of a timely 
authority. The news that came to Mr. Bullen as he 
wrote that ‘*German teachers instruct their scholars 
to bring money for building ships to beat the British 
Navy by order,”’’ is a mischieyous misrepresentation of 
the facts. 


sea 


deal as a historian not only with the dates and 
authorship of this or that corf~s de batiment of the 
Palace but also with the life, the daily life, of the 
great people for whom the Versailles of the Past 
existed ; and we follow ‘le Roi Solcil,’’ ‘‘ Louis 
le bien-aimé,’’ as he takes note of his courtiers’ 
punctual or insufficient attendance, as he transacts 
business, as he rides abroad, as at certain hours 
he makes himself almost as accessible to the 
outsider as if he were a President at Washington 
to-day, and not in the Eighteenth Century a Monarch 
of France. We follow him in his old age, repairing 
to the society of Madame de Maintenon. And then 
Louis the Fifteenth. M. de Nolhac writes this book 
for the family, for the zeune fi//e—that is, even now- 
adays, to some extent in France, for the ¢ngénue. 
So there is quite as much about Marie Lecskinska as 
about the Pompadour. And then Louis the Sixteenth 
We follow Marie Antoinette into the Petit Trianon 
by the Pavillon de Musique, by the Temple de l’Amour, 
we follow her into the Aameau itself, where her life was 
most rural and retired. 


Uncle Remus has been put into a new 
Mr. S. L. Bensusan in a fascinating little 
children, just published by Mr. George Allen. ‘* Mr 
Fox and Mr. Rabbit,’’ as the story is called, will be 
of endless interest to the fortunate little people who may 
find the dainty volume added to the nursery library as 
a New Year’s gift It is not often that an adaptati yn is 
so true to the spirit of the original. 
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LADIES’ PAGES. 


[ EGISLATION and Government arrangements affect 
4 women in very special ways all round the course of 
daily life. Particular attention ought to be drawn in every 
column that women read to the strange and incredibly 
cruel state of the law as declared recently by the Divorce 
Court Judge with regard to marriages between English- 
women and foreign men. Iwo years ago the Home 
Secretary (of Mr. Balfour’s Government) took so much 
interest in the scandalous state of affairs existing at 
present as to instruct Registrars of Marriages specially 
to warn all Englishwomen who came to them to be 
married to foreigners of the danger that the marriage, 
though celebrated here according to our forms of law, 
might prove, nevertheless, invalid in the husband's own 
country. The heads of the English Church also made 
a similar suggestion to their clergy. But the truth 
cannot be too widely known apart from that, so that 
girls may not allow their affections to be engaged 
by foreign suitors, and their circumstances to be 
unsettled to the degree that must be the case if a match 
is broken off by a warning only after the registrar or 
the clergyman is appealed to for the marriage to be 
celebrated. The law as declared bya British Judge is 
that if a woman of British nationality marries a foreigner 
without all the formalities needed in the man’s country 
being followed, she is not only no wife in the eyes of the 
foreign law, and therefore can be absolutely repudiated 
with her children by her husband in his own country, 
but, not being recognised as a wife in her husband’s 
country in these circumstances, her own country will not 
allow her to obtain a divorce here from the man who has 
cruelly deceived her, deserted her, and married another. 





[he Judge in the present case intimated that he 
would hold that the woman was not married at all, and 
that, if such a case was brought before him on a plea 
of ‘‘nu ity of marriage,’’ he would declare it void, and 
the woman free because never legally a wife. But it 
appears that a previous Judge has explicitly set down 
the contrary, ruling that the woman, being married 
according to the forms of this country, is to be held 
here to be a legal wife, though foreign law may refuse 
to admit it! Very good, then, said the legal advisers 
of the poor lady whose case has just been heard: if 
she is held bound here by the marriage by which the 
man is not bound in his country, at least she may 
have the benefit of the divorce laws of her own country, 
and can be declared free on the grounds that would 
set her free from an English husband. But again 
‘No,’ says the Judge; and the poor woman is still 
declared tied. by our law to the man who by the law in 
his own land is declared absolutely free, and has, in fact, 
forsaken his English wife and child and married again. 
The practical lesson is clear: an English girl must not 
marry the -most: plausible and affection - professing 
foreigner without obtaining legal advice, or a certificate 
from the Consul of the intended husband’s country that 





of High-class Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, 
Fabrics, Linens, China, etc., affords to all the 


Great Hnnual Opportunity 


to secure every description of high-class 


HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


at HALF PRICE. 


Write to-day fir the Illustrated Clearance Catalogue G.A. 


One has but to see the contents of this Catalogue to realise that 


to all who seek best values in tasteful House Furnishings 
the only possible market throughout January will be 


HAMPTONS 


Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


Pall 


Write fo-day for Hamptons’ Iilustrated Clearance Catalogue G.A. 100. 





z90, sent free. 


A FANCY BALi COSTUME. 


“ A basket of ruses“ 
silver braid plaited to imitate basketwork for the corsage, 
and roses for trimmings. 


is carried out in pink chiffon, with 
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cookery is like.’’ 


MARSHALL’ 





The Largest and Most Successful of its kind in the World. 


THE QUEEN says: 


** Go and see for yourself what properly managed 


5d 
CORALLINE Pepper 
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his laws are being complied with, before the ceremony 
takes place. 


In the closing weeks of the autumn Session, the Prime 
Minister almost jestingly passed by his dictum a pro- 
vision compelling employers to provide money com- 
pensation for domestic servants who meet with an 
accident in the course of their duty. This is a matter 
that is decidedly of importance to women, both because 
they form the enormous majority of household servants, 
and because they are mistresses of homes, and as such 
are the chancellors of the domestic exchequer. The ques- 
tion had never been debated in the country in any form ; 
and it is a strong illustration of the way in which Par- 
liamentary action affects the daily life of the most 
home-keeping woman ; and yet such questions are allowed 
to be settled into laws without women having one word 
to say in making the decision. It may be, or it may not, 
that the same decision would have been reached in the 
matter if women of all classes had had a vote, but it is 
quite certain that it would have been duly debated in all its 
bearings before it was decided by the House of Commons. 
It is really serious, and in some cases will make more 
disadvantageous difference to the servants than they 
probably now foresee. For instance, at present, a gil 
who has lost her character has not the smallest diffi- 
culty in getting an opportunity to retrieve it. If they 
ever say that they have found it hard to get a place, 
the truth is not in them. One of the heads of the 
charitable homes for such cases told me that they 
had ‘mistresses waiting ten deep’’ that was the 
exact phrase—for each of these damsels’ services. But 
when mistresses learn that if a servant who has an 
illegitimate child happens to get killed in service, the 
employer will possibly have to pay five hundred pounds 
down to provide for the child, it will be difficult for even a 
mistress driven to rashness by the scarcity of servants to 
face this liability. If the housemaid is sent on an errand 
and gets herself run over, for instance, or if she wears 
high heels to her shoes and throws herself down stairs, 
or if the cook unhappily sets her dress on fire—though 
the mistress has not the least power to prevent such 
accidents, yet should one result fatally, the ruinous 
compensation just mentioned may be legally demanded 
from poor middle class people who might pinch and deny 
themselves all sorts of comfort for years without saving 
up such a sum. 


Fatal accidents to household servants are rare, but 
the obligation to pay a pension to one injured while 
following her employment may frequently arise. We must 
understand that though the girl may be herself wholly 
responsible for the accident, or the accident may have 
been really so—that is to say, one that no care or judg- 
ment on the mistress’s or the servant’s own part could 
foresee or avert—nevertheless the servant will have to 
be paid for the results of her own disobedience, or foolish- 
ness, or for the inevitable misfortune that our ancestors 
would have described as ‘‘the act of God.” This is of 


FOR HIGH-CLASS FRENCH AND ENGLISH COOKERY. 


MARSHALL’S 


SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. 


THE DAILY MAIL says: | 
* The Mortimer Street Classes are now a hu 
dred-fold more popular than they were when the 
were first started twenty yeirs ago.’ 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS, POST FREE. 
Go or write to Marshall's School of Cookery for 
Gooks Seeking Places and for Cooks for Special Dinners, &c 


NO LADY OF THE HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


Mrs. A. B. MARSHALL'S COOKERY BOOK, 5/- 


which is the acknowledged authority for practical high-class French and English Cookery recipes 
and dainty dishes of all kinds. (6oth Thousand.) Post free, §s. 


Mrs. A. B. MARSHALL’S LARGER COOKERY BOOK OF EXTRA RECIPES 
(Jedicated by permission to H.R.H. Princess Christian). oth Thousand. ats ; post free, 22s. 


BOOK OF ICES (15th Thousand), 2s. 6d., post free. FANCY ICES, §s. ; post free, 5s. 4d. 


LUXETTE creed.) DAINTY ano APPETISING 


Manufactured from the most carefully selected Fish. 


A DELICIOUS FISH PUREE, 
Sandwiches, Breakfast, Lunch, Tea, and Cold Collations. 





Many New Fancy Dishes can be made from Luxette. Recipes accompany each tin. 
LUXETTE is packed in Porcelain Pots, and can in no way come in contact with the 
tin in which the porcelain pot is placed. Metal contamination is therefore impossible. 


} 


PRICE Is., from all Grocers and Leading Stores, or from the Makers, Is. 3d. post free. 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR— 


MARSHALL’S Finest Leaf Gelatine, in packets, 1 Ib., 4 1b., } Ib. 
MARSHALL’S Icing Sugar, in tins, 1, 2, 3, or 7 Ib. 
S Carmine, Sap Green, Saffron, Purvio (Regd.), for Colouring Jellies, 
Ices, Cakes, &c. 
MARSHALL’S Baking Powder, the very best that skill and science can produce, 


Is. 3d. 


(Regd.), a natural brilliant Red Pepper, full of delicate flavour. 
SEND FOR FULL PRICE LISTS, POST FREE, TO 


322, Mortimer Street, 


London, W. 
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value, for, by following the printed line with the 





Metrostyle pointer, the interpretation of the artiste who 
marked the roll is reproduced over again. For the 
first time, therefore, in the history of the piano- 


forte, it is possible to fashion one’s playing on the 


eae 
% 
_ y Hy ik 
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‘ 
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lh ia - 5 actual and authorised interpretations of the virtuosi of 
NY 





to-day. 


as 
\ 
~ A pianist’s style is largely his tempo and in it 
: | ——| | ( he expresses his individuality. The harmony and melody 
of a composition are indelibly written in the composer’s 

score, or in the case of the Pianola cut in the perfora- 

tions of the music roll, but tempo has never before been 

HE PIANOLA IS THE ONLY PIANO- fulty indicated, and for this reason music rolls for the 
PLAYER provided with the Metrostyle, Metrostyle Pianola are fuller records of the world’s 


one of the most valuable inventions in the masterpieces than any written or printed music score. 


history of music. It is an aid to true 





musical interpretation because it indicates 





the interpretations of the greatest musi- 


cians of the day. In playing with the 





aid of the Pianola the expression is 
controlled through what are termed expres- 
sion levers. To one of these, the tempo 
lever (so called because it regulates the 
time at which a composition is played), 
is affixed a pen. When a_ composi- 


tion is played with the Metrostyle Pianola 








this pen traces a line on the wunwind- 


ing roll which forms a faithful index 


to the tempo in all its infinite light, shades Paderewski, Grieg, Strauss, Moszkowski, Bauer, Hofmann, 


and feeling. All rolls so marked are kept by Chaminade, Balakirew, Busoni, Reinecke, Pugno, Planté, 


us in order that facsimile reproductions may Scharwenka, Thomé, Sousa, Wieniawski, and many other 


be made, which give to the world lasting equally famous pianists and composers have interpreted 


records of great performances. To the Pianola compositions for the Pianola, and recitals with the perform- 


owner Metrostyle music rolls are of inestimable ances ot these great artistes as items on the programme 
are, therefore, within the reach of everyone who possesses 


a Pianola. 


If unable to call at olian Hall please write for 


catalogue H, which gives full description. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 


FEolian Hail, 
135-6-7, New Bond St., London, W. 
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of the thousands of small and struggling middle-class 
families it is a most serious outlook. The large em- 
ployers of labour can insure against accidents to their 
workmen, and can diminish the danger by their cares, 
to some extent; but to insure out of a few pounds 
a week against Mary’ s letting hot fat run over her own 
blundering fingers, or Jane’s tripping herself up on the 
stairs by leaving unmended a loose bit of braid on her 
skirt, is serious for struggling householders. Servant- 
keeping by housewives of moderate means grows 
more and more impossible, and the old-fashioned happy 
home of England consequently becomes more difficult to 
establish or maintain on the average earnings of a 
middle-class man. No wonder the marriage-rate and 
birth-rate are declining! Insurance against such acci- 
dents will be inevitable. In Germany, the State under- 
takes compulsory insurance, both for accident compensa- 
tion and old age pensions. Every employer must pay in 
proportion to his risks, and the workpeople who suffer 
accident are compensated from the general fund. It will 
probably be found necessary to agitate for the same to 
be undertaken here, to prevent the new burden falling too 
impossibly on the working-middle-class man's home. 
But how unsuitable it seems that laws so keenly affecting, 
as this does, hundreds of thousands of women, from the 
heavily burdened wife to the poor widow who keeps a 
lodging-house and the single woman who cannot do her 
own household tasks because she has to earn her living 
in other ways, should be passed by a Parliament wholly 
elected by men! 


The happy hunting-ground of the Winter Sale is 
about to open before us. Ear'y in the field are Messrs. 
John Barker and Company, the well-known Kensington 
house. Their sale catalogue is all ready to be sent to 
those customers who are too far away to enjoy the 
true Gelight of the sale, namely, the turning over the 
goods themselves. In the catalogue we may read of 
the special bargains that will be on show on Monday, 
Dec. 31, and all through the following month, save and 
except that the greatest bargains will not probably 
remain there after the first week. Who can resist such 
cheapness and excellence combined as a full length 
paletot in moss tweeds at 2gs. 6d., or black eolienne 
skirts actually lined through with silk for 25s.? Several 
designs in pretty evening gowns, in ninon, voile, and 
crépe-de-Chine, are offered at prices beginning at 
25s. od, lined with silk; and taffetas chiffon skirts, 
black only, just the thing to wear with blouses, are to 
be had at 39s. 6d. Dance dresses for the parties that 
girls are looking forward to enjoying, are ready for wear 
at modest prices and in all colours. The woollen 
materials are to be disposed of at prices that will lead 
to a clearance to make room for new stock ; and there 
are any number of dainty blouses all ready to wear, either 
in day or evening costume. ‘There is a large and well- 
stocked department for ladies’ underclothing, and though 
the price of cotton goods has gone up in the wholesale 
market, Messrs. Barker will offer their present stock 
at the same prices as hitherto, with an added sale 


29, 





ANOTHER FANCY-DRESS DESIGN. 


“Winter” is represented by a frock of white net spotted 
with swan's down for snowflakes, and adorned with holly 
and mistletoe. Ermine berthe, muff, and cap. 
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reduction; so it is a chance to be taken advantage of 


promptly. 


Messrs. Liberty begin their sale on Monday, and 
continue it during the month. The variety and dis- 
tinctive character of their stock are widely known, and 
any lady who is in need of goods of the well-known 
‘« Liberty ’’ type will take advantage of the opportunity 
of securing what she wants at the reduced prices that 
rule in every department during January, preparatory to 
stock-taking. The artistic costumes and the children’s 
dresses are very individual at this house, and especially 
so for the little people, and there is a chance of dressing 
them with unfailing artistic effect at a reduced rate at 
present. The ‘ Liberty’? embroideries are another 
special feature that will commend itself to the artistic 
mind. There are to be seen here, too, the useful 
Japanese dressing-gowns and jackets, warm and cosy 
with their wadded linings, and equally attiactive by 
reason of the native embroideries that adorn them, 
But Messrs. Liberty are as well known for their 
household plenishings as they are for their materials 
for the wardrobe. The carpets and rugs that 
they import from the East are no less their own 
special goods than are the quaint silver new pewter 
articles that they display. Screens and bric-a-brac and 
solid furniture, too, are all placed on the reduced list as 
regards prices for the time being, although at the end 
of the mysterious process of ‘‘taking stock’’ they 
will mount again to their pristine price, so that the 

month of January will be chosen for her visit by the wise 
housekeeper who wants any “ Liberty’’ goods. 


A sensible innovation in Fashion’s customs is the 
modern idea of wearing soft and diaphanous gowns 
indoors in the winter. Once upon a time, it was con- 
sidered'out of place to have on a dress of silk, muslin, 
gauze, voile, or chiffon at an afternoon-party or indoors 
at the home tea-time. For dinner, even, a really light- 
weight fabric was reserved for very young persons, such 
as the daughters of the house only recently brought 
down to evening dinner as promotion from the school- 
room. Now fashion’s fancy is no longer so, but as many 
light voile, chiffon, thin taffetas silk, and crépe-de-Chine 
frocks are likely to be seen indoors at parties or at 
home, as in the more solid and stately materials— 
always remembering that velvet is far and away first 
favourite for visiting-gowns this winter. It is only 
sensible to wear light - weight fabrics indoors in 
warm rooms; and when a lady drives to her visiting 
engagements, it is equally suitable for her to don 
for her carriage wear the less weighty materials as 
it is to wear such in her own home. It is the practice 
of American women to wear thin, practically summer-like 
clothing in the house, and wrap up by putting furs on 
over their silk or mousseline-de-soie blouses and gowns on 
going out into the open air; and really this is sensible. 
How many amongst ourselves wear heavy fur coats and 
mantles above such thick dresses that we are oppressed 
and over-heated by a walk! FILOMENA. 
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Annual Winter 
Clearance Sale 


Commences - - 


MONDAY, Dec. 
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Illustrated Catalogues, detailing 





innumerable Bargains 


in 70 





Departments, Post Free. . 
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ouR SPECIALITY 


Miniatures painted on Ivory 
and Mounted as above, 
with Fine Gold surrounded 
by Diamonds, 

8 Guineas complete. 


New Pattern Diamond 
Earrings, mounted in Plati- 
num, for pierced or unpierced 

Ears, 
Largest and most Original 
Stock of Earrings in London, 








THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS © 


rrard; 1939 Central. 


West-End Branch: 68, PICCADILLY. 


? WHAT DOES SHE SAY » 


“*] pur- 
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Monthly 
Pa gee 


Catalogue 
Cash Prices 
from The 
Associa- 
tion of 
Diamond 
Merchants. 
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at 

Catalo, 
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Diamond 
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First gual Diamonds 
Other sizes on £5 5s. 


The Association do NOT charge above Catalogue prices 


for goods purch 


upon the “Times” ‘ystem, but 


allow a discount of 5 per cent. for cash. 
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-JEWELS, 





Please write for Illustrated Catalogue 1, the Finest 
orld. 5000 Illustrations. Post Free. 
Highest Prices sires by ——. of Post for OLD 


Customers who prefer Second-hand Jewellery. Also 
List of Second-hand Jewels, published monthly — 
all designs drawn exact to size, and g 


OLD GOLD OR LVER, we having 


seat upon 
approval post free. 
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REMARKABLE 
INVENTION 


FOR THE 


CULTURE 
OF HAIR 


HE EVANS VACUUM CAP is a practical invention constructed on 
scientific and hygienic principles by the simple means of which a free 
and normal circulation is restored throughout the scalp. The minute 

blood vessels are gently stimulated to activity, thus allowing the food supply 
which can only be derived from the blood, to be carried to the hair roots, 
the effects of which are quickly seen in a healthy, vigorous growth of hair. 
There is no rubbing, and as‘no drugs or chemicals of whatsoever kind: are 
employed there is nothing to cause irritation. It is only necessary to wear 
the Cap three or four minutes daily. 


THE COMPANY’S GUARANTEE. 


An EVANS VACUUM CAP will be sent you for sixty days’ free 
trial. If you do not see a gradual development of a new growth of 
hair, and are not convinced that the Cap will completely restore your 
hair, you are at liberty to return the Cap with no expense whatever 
to yourself. It is requested, as an evidence of good faith, that the price 
of the Cap be deposited with the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit Company 
of London, the largest financial and business institution of the kind 
in the world, who will issue a receipt guaranteeing that the money will 
be returned in full, on demand, without questions or comment, at any 
time during the trial period. 





The eminent Dr. I. N. LOVE, in his address to the Medical Board on the subject of Alopacia (loss of 
hair), stated that if a means could be devised to bring nutrition to the hair follicles (hair roots), 
without resorting to any irritating process, the problem of hair growth would be solved. Later 
on, when the EVANS VACUUM CAP was submitted to him for inspection, he 
remarked that the Cap would fulfil and confirm in practice the observations 
he had previously made before the Medical Board. 


Dr. W. MOORE, referring to the invention, says that the principle upon which the Evans 
Vacuum Cap is founded is absolutely correct and indisputable. 


An illustrated and descriptive book of the Evans Vacuum Cap will be sent, post free, on application. 
THE SECRETARY, EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., LTD., 
REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CHEESE 


is much improved by the 
addition of a little 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE. 


Just a small quantity on the side of your plate. 


TRY IT! 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is the be : 
for all kinds of meat, fish, game, or cnaene. 
and many soups, and is a delicacy whic 
should be on every table. 
" seinal 
EA & PERRINS hold the secret of the origina 
oe which makes the Original Worcestershire 
Sauce unequalled. Often imitated but never equalled, 


st “relish” 


To H.M. 


By Rovat 
THe KING. 


WARRANT The 
orir*ral 
& genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THE oT: SWAN 9 
FOUNTAIN PEN— 


Makes writing a pleasure. It is always ready for 
use, runs smoothly, and so assists the flow of 
thought. An indispensable companion to all who 
write. Satisfaction is warranted. If you don’t 
like it, exchange it or have your money back. 


Prices: 10/6, 16/6 & 25/-, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Head Office: 79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. ; 
93, Cheapside, E.C , and 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON; 
3, Exchange St.,. MANCHESTER; Brentano's, PARIS ; 
and at BRUSSELS, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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MUSIC. 


HE development of the London Symphony Orchestra 
Richter is a thing to wonder at; the 
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policy that led the directors to engage a musician whom 


we must regard as the 
crowned with artistic 
Symphony players have 
combination ; their work 
has seldom lacked any 
of the qualities one 
associates with the best 
rchestras of our time, 
but of late they seem to 
have travelled so far that 
the average concert-goer 
who knows something 
of the musical achieve- 
ments of other countries 
must feel that no reason- 
able wish is left unsatis- 
fied. Many orchestras 
impress the listeners with 
a sense of their clever- 
ness, the skill w th which 
they conquer difficulties 
that the conductor never 
hesitates to emphasise ; 
in short, they suffer from 
the besetting sin of so 
many soloists ; they exalt 
technique at the expense 
of art. 

There have been 
times when the London 
Symphony Orchestra has 
been led into the same 
bad way, because it 
obeys many conductors 
whose gifts and limita- 
tions are varied. Dr. 
Richter, on the other 
hand, is a man whose 
whole ambition seems to 
be realised when he has 
paid the greatest possi- 
ble tribute to the com- 
poser’s score. If the 
music chosen be some- 
thing that does not ap- 
peal to us, we cannot 


help feeling that we 
should have _ suffered 
more had somebody else 


presented it. If we love 


the music, 


and financial success. 


always formed a 


greatest living conductor has been 
The London 


remarkable 





1906. 
Perhaps the London Symphony Orchestra was at its 
best on the 17th, when the programme consisted of no 
more than four items. In the beginning, Smetana’s 
overture to ‘“‘ Die Verkaufte Braut,’’ the opera that 
Londoners will hear in a week or two, was presented i 
fashion that gave everyone a good idea of the high spirit 
in which the work is written. Then came Mr. Tovey’s 
pianoforte concerto in A major, a work composed with 
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material that is plastic, and 
responds to its treatment by each section of the 
orchestra; but, on first hearing, the themes lack 
sufficient individuality and beauty to enable the hearer 
to follow them along the devious tracks that the 
composer pursues, It is fair to add that Mr. Tovey's 
work met with a most favourable reception. Following 
the concerto came part of the ‘‘ Romeo and — i 

symphony of Berlioz, 
and we were compelled 


no lack of thematic 








THE PROPOSED REPAIR OF THE ANCIENT ARCHBISHOP'’S PALACE AT MAIDSTONE. 


The ancient palace of Bishop Courtnay, founded about the end of the 14th’ century, 
committee has been appointed to consider what steps should be taken for its restoration.—{PHOTOGRAPH BY VIEW AND PORTRAIT SUPPLY.) 


leaves us unconscious of all such side-issues 


cleverness until the last chord is reached, 


our delight is enhanced by a rendering that 


as skill and 


and we pay 


spontaneous tribute to the highest form of art that has 
concealed art during the performance. 





remarkable skill, quite charming in the slow movement, 
but difficult to follow at a first hearing in the complicated 
development of the first and third sections. Mr. Tovey 
has studied orchestration very thoroughly, and makes 
big demands upon his audience. His concerto shows 


is falling into disrepair, and a local municipal 


seriously to reconsider an 
old opinion that to hear 
justice done to the com- 
poser one must go to 
Paris. The difficulties 
in the way of a com- 
petent rendering are 
appalling; but neither 
under the baton of the 
late Charles Lamoureux 
nor that of M. Colonne 
have we heard the 
music more delightfully 
rendered. 

The concert came to 
an end with the per- 
formance of Schubert’s 
symphony in C major, 
the extraordinary piece 
of work that lay among 
the composer’s MSS. 
when he died, and was 
valued, with much more 
manuscript, at ten 
florins. The last move- 
ment of the symphony 
amused the London 
Philharmonic players so 
much when Mendelssohn 
introduced it to them in 
1844 that he refused to 
allow its performance, 
and withdrew at the 
same time his own ‘‘Ruy 
Blas’’ Overture. Sit 
August Manns did a 
great deal for Schubert 
in this country, and the 
late Sir George Grove 
never lost an opportunity 
of furthering the interests 
of a composer to whose 
genius, he told the 
writer, it was impossible 
to do full justice. There 
are few more charming essays in Grove’s Dictionary 
than the one Sir George wrote in praise of the man 
who, with Beethoven, appealed to him, perhaps, above 
all other musicians—the man whom Liszt regarded as 
the greatest poet among musical composers, 
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London-made Gold Lever Watch for 
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This Watch marks a distinct ad- 
vancein English Watch Manufac 
ture, being not only English, but 
also London-made—a Guarantee 
of the Finest Workmanship. 
Hitherto no reliable London- 
made Gold Watch has been 
on the market at anything like 
the price; it is a thoroughly good 
watch in an .18-ct. Gold Case, 
an excellent time-keeper, and is 
guaranteed by the Company. 


Watch and Clock 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 
Repairs by 

Skilled Workmen 
at Moderate 

Charges. 


















Gentleman's 18-ct Gold Eng- 

lish Keyless Lever Watch, 

}-Plate Movement, Com- 

pensation Balance, Bréguet 
Spring. 

Crystal, £10. Half Hunter, £12 105 

HANDSOMELY ENGRAVED MONOGRAM 
FREE OF CHARGE, 


THE 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPAN Y, 


Watchmakers to the Admiralty, 


112 & 110, Regent Street, London, W. 
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Accessories 




















[' is not generally known in this country that we are the 
Manufacturers of Motor Tyre Accessories in the World. 
for the effecting of repairs by the wayside. 


—This is a light 
with detachable handle and worm drive. 


Jac 


Mastic 


attains the consistency of rubber. 


is a plastic substance, for repairing cuts in 


solution but gives infinitely better results. It may also be used 


repairing inner tubes, as a substitute for Lardon. 


Lardon 


of a puncture in the inner tube can be effected. 











MICHELIN, 
49-50, Sussex Place, 
South Kensington, 


Telephone: 210 Kensington. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Pneumiclin,’’ London. 


Largest 
The know- 
ledge gained during our 20 years’ experience in the manufacture and 
handling of rubber tyres enables us to provide exactly what is required 


yet strong appliance, easily manipulated, 


outer 
covers, which hardens on exposure to the air until it 
It takes longer to harden than liquid 


for 


is a device by means of which the instantaneous repair 


London, S.W. 
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Patent Still 
Scotch Grain Whisky 


7 Years Old. Matured in Wood. 








“Nota 
Headache 
ina 


Gallon. 


The Whisky with an _ individuality—notably 
different to all others in peculiar delicacy and 
A soft, 


that 


charm of flavour—mild and mellow. 


round, natural, wholesome stimulant, 


ministers to good health and neither affects 


the head nor the liver. 








Cambus is not a Pot Still Whisky. 


Ask your Wine Merchant for CAMBUS, 
3/6 a Bottle, @2/- a Case. 





THE DISTILLERS CoO., Lrp. 
EDINBURCH. 
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New Year’s Gifts. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 


BAROMETERS AND BINOCULARS. 











Carriage paid on orders of 20s. upwards in United Kingdom. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER... BELFAST. 


REGENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, and LIVERPOOL. 
Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 
His Gracious Majesty tHe Kinc & H.R.H. tHe Princess or WALES, 


Supply the Public with Every Description of 
HRovuvUsEHO.L YD LiIinEN Ss, 


from the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being woven by Hand, wear 
onger and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. 
profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common-power loom goods 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
N.B.—Zo Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and inguiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent direct to Belfast. 


Telegraphic Addres : 
“ LINEN—Belfast.” 


No waste 
No spilling 


By obtaining direct, all intermediate 








Iilustrated Price Lists Free by Post to all parts of the World. 
38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C: 
Branches—45, CORNHILL; 122, Recent STREET. 
Goerz, Zeiss, and other Prism Glasses stocked. 





SOLUBLE 
e7 (01010) @ ua 


Dr. Lyon’s 
Perfect 


Tooth Powder 


Cleanses, Preserves, and 


Beautifies the Teeth 


FSD ION 


ZARA 


(Dalmatia) 


Est? 1768 

. THE . 
(0) 0) hy eee ee) 
MOST FAMOUS 


9 
(isk for this Brand 
Bitte 

















Square Bottie 
and be satisfied — 
— with NO OTHER 








ASK YOUR GROCER FOR THE 
SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE (Patented). The only choco- 


late dissolved instantaneously in hot water or milk, and 
therefore prepared much faster than cocoa. 
The promptness of its preparation, its low price, and its 
high quality make it far superior to any chocolate or cocoa. 
The ordinary powder cocoa, which is deprived of its 
cocoa butter, is not nutritive, but the “G.B.” Soluble 
Chocolate is nutritive because none of its butter has been 
removed from it. 
Moteover, it is highly digestive, because the process of its 
manufacture is perfectly natural. 


THE 
SOLUBLE CHOCOLATE (Patented). 


Guérin-Boutron, Paris. 


Prepared by 


Wholesale : Batger and Co., London, E. 





aa 





without injury; imparts 
a Natural Fragrance to 


the Breath. 
Sold by all Chemists in dainty blue 


enamelled metal boxes, with 
Dr. Lyon's patent measuring tube. 


Very convenient for Tourists 
Price 1/-. 


Prepared by the eminent Dental Surgeon, 


SY. Lyon. DDS, 


242, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C, 





ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


6 ke Dea of Manchester, Bishop 
Welldon, made a_ very interesting 
speech at the recent prize distribution at 
St. M argaret’s Schools, Manchester. He 
pointed out that it was not always, or even 
usually, the prize - winners in boyhood 
and girlhood who won the highest prizes 
in’ after-life. Not seldem the first be- 
came last and the last first. rhere 
sits now in the Cabinet of the King a 
working man, Mr. John Burns. When | 
was in India I visited. a college at 
Serampore, where lived three men who 
did more, I suppose, than any othe 
persons to speed the Gospel in India 
Carey, Marshman, and Ward. One was 

cobbler, the second was a printer, and 
the third had been an errand-boy.’’ 

The recent Church Missionary Society 
exhibition in the Isle of Man was very suc- 
cessful. Over three thousand curiosities 
from many lands were displayed. The 
Governor, Lord Raglan, the Bishop, and 
the Speaker of the House of Keys took 
part in the opening ceremonies. Thousands 
of adults and children visited the exhibition 
and listened to the explanations given by 
the stewards at each stall and the daily 
lectures. 

The Archbishop of York and Mrs. 
Maclagan are in residence at Bishop- 
thorpe Palace, and will probably remain 
there during the winter, his Grace taking 
a holiday early in the spring. 

The Selby Abbey Restoration Fund 
is now fast approaching £30,000. rhe 
Duke of Devonshire has contributed £300. 
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the Hall. He has accepted the position 
of President. 

An event of interest for Lancashire 
people will be the forthcoming ministerial 
golden jubilee of Canon Symonds, He has 
been Rector of Stockport for thirty years, 
and in his time the parish church has 
been restored. Iwo former Rectors of 
Stockport, the Rev. C, Prescot, and the 
Rev. C. K. Prescot, father and son, heid 
the living between them for ninety-two 
years, 

The Bishop of Carlisle has been visit- 
ing Liverpool. He began his clerical 
career as curate of All Saints’, Great 
Nelson Street, a post which he held from 
1872 to 1874. He was afterwards Vicat 
ot Mossley Hill Parish Church. — Dr. 
Diggle has always taken a warm interest 
in Liverpool Church life, and he received 
a cordial welcome from his old friends. 

Ihe late Prebendary R. M. White, 
Vicar of Churchstoke, who was believed 
to be the oldest clergyman ot the Church 
of England, passed away on Dec. 13, 
in his ninety-fifth year. To the end he 
retained his fine, erect figure and active 
habits of life. In the week before his 
death he had walked three miles to 
visit a sick parishioner. Last April 
Mr. White celebrated his diamond jubilee 
as Vicar. He was a county magistrate, 
and at one time took an active part 
in public business. V. 


rhe committee of the Concert Club has 
decided to give six concerts at the Bech- 
stein Hall, beginning on Sunday, Jan. 27, 
and ending on Sunday, March 3. There 


will be three orchestral and three chamber 
music concerts, conducted by Senor Arbos, 
and many leading artists will be heard. The 
Chamber Concert of Feb. 3 will be devoted 
entirely to Spanish music, including some 
pieces that will be heard for the first time in 
London, while a suite founded on Russian 
folk-songs, and a new work by Mr. Cyril 
For some years, the necessity of residing Scott are among the other novelties promised. The 
attendance is limited to members of the club and their 
friends, and the subscription for the series has been 
fixed at the very modest sum of one guinea. 


CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 
For Searches and Authentic Information respecting 
ARMORIAL BEARINGS 
and FAMILY DESCENTS. 


. 
2 Also for the Artistic Production of 


CASKET PRESENTED TO LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 


The casket, which is solid silver, richly gilt, takes the form of a globe, encircled by a cable and 

surmounted by a figure of Mercury. The globe is surrounded by finely modelled figures, allegorical of 

Literature, Art, and Industry, between each being an escutcheon, one bearing the arms of the recipient, 

and the others the inscription and date. The presentation is from the Editorial and Commercial Depart- 

ments of the Amalgamated Press, Ltd. The work was designed and manufactured by the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths Company, Ltd., of 112 and 110, Regent Street, London, W. 


The Rev. H. F. Mercer, who has for 
the last seven years acted as Metro- 
politan Secretary of the Church Army, 
has been presented with a pair of silver 
candlesticks as a gift from the permanent 
staff. They were handed to him by 
Princess Louise Augusta of Schleswig- 
Holstein, who expressed warm appreciation 
of Mr. Mercer’s services. He is leaving for Australia 
to take up work in the diocese of Melbourne. 

Canon Barnett is likely to keep in close touch with 
Toynbee Hall now that he is settled as a Canon of 


Westminster. 
for months at a time at Bristol has hindered his work for 
the settlement, but now, although Mr. Harvey is the 
newly appointed Warden, Canon Barnett will often visit 











ELLIMAN’S. resrmonacs 


: Dy Heraldic Painting, Engraving, & Stationery. 
‘ 


Interesting Genealogical Pamphlet post free 
3 : SS - ; 92, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
m9 The Ideal and Healthful bever- F- : Pa eng MOP a ee RE 


ADELBODEN, BERNESE 


OBERLAND. 
First-class Winter Resort 


(4,500 feet above sea level). 


HOTEL NATIONAL 


First-class and up-to-date new Hotel in admirable 
position, specially adapted for the winter sports, 
and arranged to afford English visitors every con- 
venience and comfort. 

Beautiful Entertaining Halls— Excellent Warm 
All Water Heating and Electric Light throughout 

grocers. i, Lift—Modern Bath and Toilet Rooms on each 
on? floor (125 beds). Please apply for illustrated 
prospectus to THE MANAGEMENT. 








age. Compare it with other 
cocoas for its delicacy of 


taste, its ‘smoothness, its 





strength. The cocoa with 





the Yellow Wrapper — that's 








E BEST FOR The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 


TH 
CHAPPED | 
| Miss Emily Faithful, 
ki A N DS The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 
‘ , | 


wi THULE -1 a 
. Y MMOND TABLET mn. CHAPPED LIPS, 3 

K 3 pe were A] 4«C«ROUGHNESS OF THE SKIN. HIMROD 5 
<a} Pie ee MARRIS'S 


Yi’ ALMOND TABLETS OSURE2ASTHMA 


we) 
Established over a quarter of a century. 
In use over 25 years. 


ONjWHi 
\) @ Ae. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world 
Prices 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. per box. 


It is used as an inhalation and without any after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by post 

Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 
Wrotrsare: R. HOVENDEN & SONS, LTD., LONDON, | 

















COMMENDING £22/iman’s Embrocations and 
Elliman E.F.A. & R.E.P. BOOKS. 


(Made from Photograph of the Original Letters.) 


ELLIMAN, SONS & CO. SLOUGH, ENG. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


o@- Cure Cough, Cold, Hoarseness, and Influenza; Cure any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieve the Hacking Cough in Consumption; Relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, and Catarrh. . 
Clear and give Strength to the Voice of SINGERS, and are Indispensable to PUBLIC SPEAKERS. 
Soothing and Simple; CHILDREN can use them, as they assist Expectoration and relieve Hoarseness. 


“BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES,” which, after fifty-six years’ experience, have proved their value, having received the sanction of Physicians generally, 


In Tins, 4s. 34 
British Dépét—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 
Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, J. Sanger & Son, 
/. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts & Co., Butler & Crispe, 
John Thompson, Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 





Ask for and obtain only 
and testimonials from eminent men throughout the country, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS AT is. 1jd. PER BOX. 
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TO READERS OF “THE ILLUSTRATED 


. ‘HE Editor of Zhe Jilustrated London News 
is 


often interested to receive 
his readers abroad 


far-reaching circulation of his paper, 


Penetrates to the Remotest and 
most Isolated Quarters. 


During the of the 
journal’s existence, it has recorded as 


sixty four years 
no other paper has done Foreign and 
Colonial news, and many curious proofs 
have come to hand of the esteem in 
which the 7.Z.N. is held and of the 
influence it exerts abroad. Its pictures 
bring pleasure to the lonely frontiers- 
man, and are 


Found on the Walls of the 
Canadian Log-Hut, 


in the Mining Camps of the Far 
Western States, in the Australian Bush, 
and Explorers have been surprised to find 
them decorating the hut of the African 
and the igloo of the Esquimaux. 

When the British 
Mandalay our correspondent found 


force reached 


One of our Pictures on the 
Wall of Theebaw's Palace. 


Instances could be multiplied if space 
permitted. Only the other day there 
came to hand the most interesting photo- 
graph reproduced on this page. It proves 


The “I.L.N.'s*’ Popularity 
in Far Japan, 


and represents a reception given at 


Kobe to Admiral Togo and Admiral 
above 


Kamimura. On the wall 


heads appears one of Zhe J/lustrated London News 
Christmas Coloured Plates, ‘‘The Elopement,” in the 


from the painting by 
Charles Lomax, a curious 


intimations of the 


the officers’ 


The Editor has also pleasure in offering 
Twenty Annual Gratis Subscriptions 


(Post Free) 
readers who 


from 


which to the twenty send him the 





3 Columns of Type, 
Each 2 1-3 miles high, 


2 Columns of Pictures, 
Each 2000 ft. high. 


. ie Se oe 7 
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St. Paul's, The Great Pyramid, St. Peter's, 
365 ft. high. 460 ft. high 435 ft. high. 


the Kiffel Tower, 
985 ft. high. 














“THE 
THE 


THE TRAVELS OF THE EYES OF THE READER OF 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS“ COMPARED WITH 
HEIGHT OF SOME FAMOUS BUILDINGS. 


twenty TNustrated 
London News picture, or copy of the paper, 
i outlandish place. 


photographs showing an 


most curious and 


to say nothing of Coloured 
nificent 
Subscribers 


LONDON NEWS.” 


In every instance the decision of the Editor 


will be final. 


time for sending in is during one 


year from January 1, 1907. 


What the Subscription Means 


and 
What the Subscription Ensures. 


We notice in our contemporary 
The Sketch the interesting diagram here 
a glance 


reproduced, which shows at 


The Wonderful Value 


given by Zhe Jilustrated London News 


to its readers for the 


Trifling Annual Subscription 


of twenty-nine shillings and _ three- 


pence, which includes postage and 
the Christmas Number. It will be 
of The 


journal 


year’s issue 
News that 


seen that in a 
Illustrated London 
publishes 


4000 Feet of Pictures and 
Z Miles of Type. 


Readers will realise what this means 


if they will in imagination set the 
pictures and the lines of type on end 
and compare them with the highest 
buildings in the world as is done in 
the picture. 

Further facts 


year’s issue of Zhe Jilustrated London 


interesting about a 


News: It contains 


One Million Words 
Two Thousand Pages 
Six Thousand Pictures 


Plates and mag- 
Art Supplements. 

who have friends abroad are 
requested to bring this 


offer under their notice, 








British 
sentiment 


proof of how 
domestic 
appeals to the modern 


Japanese. 


AN INTERESTING 
OFFER. 


The Editor, 
as a trifling incentive 
to his readers to send 


therefore, 





him these agreeable 


testimonies from the 
ends of the earth to 
the popularity of his 
journal, has great plea- 


sure in offering 

Twenty Annual 
Gratis Subscrip- 
tions (Post Free) 


to the twenty readers 


who send him each a 
copy of Zhe Jilustrated 
London News from the 





in order that it may be 





Togo. Kamimura 


taken of as 
widely as possible. 

Our subscribers may 
read the 
papers themselves, but 
they 
their 
and thus 


advantage 


not only 





may send it to 


friends abroad, 


bring this 


Marvellous Six- 
pennyworth 
within the reach of 
thousands. 
You don’t need to 
subscribe for a_ year, 
or fcr six months, or 
for any time, unless 
you like, but if you 
once 


take the prper 


you are sure to take 
The small 
price ‘6d. weekly) puts 
this most desirable of 
papers 


body’s reach. 


it always. 


within every- 

















twenty farthest places 
from centres of civilisa- 
That is, 


send us 


AN 


tion. com- 


petitors will 


copies, telling us at the same time the distance 


of the of sending from the 


big town. 


point 


nearest 


“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS" PICTURE AT ADMIRAL TOGO'S AND 


ADMIRAL KAMIMURA'S RECEPTION AT KOBE, 


PHOTOGRAPH BY KIYOSHI SAKAMOTO. 


Needless to say, the genuineness of the 
photographs must be guaranteed, and they must 


contain something of peculiar public interest. 


Now is the Time 
to begin Your 
Subscription. 


Orders may be booked at any time at the 
Publishing Office, 172, Strand, W.C., or at all 
newsagents’. 
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WILLS AND _BEQUESTS Elizabeth Porritt; and all his shares in Samuel Turner and 1, Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh, uncle of the 
: ; secretary for War, who died on Oct. 30, has now been 


and Co., and Turner Brother® Limited, to his two Secretary for 

sons. Nine sixteenths of the residue he leaves to resealed in London, the value of the personal property 
SIk FREDERICK PEEL, of 32, Chesham Place, and his son Frederic William, and seven sixteenths to his in England and Scotland being £82,734. 

Hampton-in-Arden, Warwick, who died on June 6, was son Frank The following are other important wills now proved— 

proved on Dec. 13 by the Hon. Arthur George Villiers The will (dated Aug. 18, 1808) with a codicil, of Mr. John Henry Gartside, Hereford House, 

Peel, the nephew, and Henry Hales Pleydell Bouverie, MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY, FOURTH BARON CONGLE- Park Street, W. : : : . . £216,941 

the value of the estate being £101,612. Subject to ron, C.B., of 28, Green Street, Park Lane, who died on Miss Catherine Kidston, Ferniegair, Helens- 

legacies of £100 each to his executors, the testator Nov. 12, has been proved by Lady Congleton, the widow, burgh, who —— £30,000 to Mr. 

gives all his personal property to his wife. His lands the Hon. Victor A. L. D. Parnell, the brother, and Bonar-Law, M.P. ‘ ; ; . £160,916 

and premises in WwW arwick and Stafford he leaves, in Francis H. L. Errington, the value of the unsettled Mr. Frederick William Morris, The Burcott, ~ 

trust, for Lady Peel for life, and then as she shall appoint property being £10,715. He settles Anneville, Co. West- Holmer, Hereford ; , : ‘ - £87,419 

to the children of his brother, Viscount Peel, but should meath, and all other lands and premises ovel which he Mrs. Miz rg: aret Du Croz, Courtlands, Kast 

exercise her power, then for his nephew, Arthur had a power of disposal by will, on his wife for life, with Grinstead ‘ ‘ , . 

Villiers Peel. remainder to his eldest son Henry, and the silver-gilt Mrs. Annette Cohe n. 20, Dawson Place, W. 

dessert service presented to his grandmother by King Mr. John Christopher Eccles, 20, Winckley 

William IV., the family pictures and miniatures, and his Square, Preston, and Dudley Terrace, 

orders and swords, are to devolve as heirlooms there- Ventnor : '. ; A 

with. His younger children being amply provided for Mrs. Jane Rimington - Wilson, Broomhead 

the value of the estate being £198,354 rhe testator by settlement, he gives to each of them, John Brooke, Hall and Sheffield : . : ; 

gives £1000 to the Rochdale Technical School; £1000 William Alastair, and Agnes Caroline, £500; to his Sir Thomas Godfrey Carey, of Rozel, Guernsey 

to the Rochdale Infirmary ; £1000 each to the United brother Vicior £200; to Francis H. L. Errington, £200 ; Mr. Charles Lock Eastlake, 41, Leinster 

Methodist Free Church Preachers’ Superannuation Fund, and to the five children of his sister Mrs. Perry Ayscough, Square, Keeper of the National Gallery 

and their Home and Foreign Mission; £700 a vear to £100 each, The residue of his personal estate he leaves Dame E mily Grace C — ¥, 97, Pultene “y Street, 

his wife : £39,000, and on the decease of Mrs. lurner, to his wife. Bath . 

an additional £12,000, in trust, for his three daughters— The Scotch Confirmation of the trust and settlement Major-General Sir W illiam G: albr: Lith, K. C.B. 

Anne Jane Adamson, Mary Isabel Leach, and Sarah of Mr. JAMES HALDANE, of 24, St. Andrew Square, 58, FitzGeorge Avenue, Kensington . 


HE will (dated July 3, 1905) of the RiGHT Hon. 


she not 
George 

rhe will (dated March 29, 1906) of Mr. JOHN 
rURNER, of Brooklands, Rochdale, cotton spinner and 
manufacturer, who died on Sept. 30, has been proved by 
Frederic William Turner and Frank Turner, the sons, 














FOR BAB Y Rz \SHE > 


ITCHINGS AND CHAFINGS, CUTICURA SOAP AND 
CUTICURA OINTMENT ARE WORTH THEIR 
WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


CHRONIC OR OTH ERWISE > ‘ The —_ sg Aa r Cuticura Soap and 
S Ointment have alleviated among the young, 

seueiltaaien FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. and the comfort they have afforded worn- 

ABS y BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE i Vorld out and worried parents, have led to their 

Is the Ss Q R in the World. adoption in countless homes as_ priceless 


| ‘ . PREVENTS the DECAY of the TEETH. curatives for the skin and blood. Infantile 

| fs ; ; ; and birth humors, milk-crust, scald-head, 

is sl RENDERS THE TEETH PEARLY WHITE. = eczemas, rashes, and every form of itching, 

BY Si ‘ Is partly composed of Honey, and Extracts from Sweet Herbs and Plants scaly, pimply skin and scalp humors, with 


IS PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DELICIOUS TO THE TASTE. loss of hair, of infancy and childhood, are 

Aare 3 ; F . ,. Speedily. permanently, and economically 

y Of all Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World, 2{6 per Bottle. cured when all other remedies suitable for 

! = , ices . children, and even the best physicians, fail. 


Price 1/2 and 2/3 post free from the sole agents, 
t. J. Reid & Co., 10, Dunedin House, 
Mme ADELINA PATTI says: « Have found it very good indeed ». 
For restoring and beautifying the complexion #¢t és wnequalled. 


Basinghall Avenue, E.C. 
Chaps, ye rw Roughness, Sunburn, diss pnear, as if by magic. 


Of ail good Cher znd of ,Ca emists, all Branches 
Proprietor, Fritz Schulz, Leipe 
P.ice : 4/3, 2/6 and 4/- per Pot. 4/3 per Tube 


With I Drew’: s . Patent Holder DU LL BLADES of 


THE GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 


can be SHARPENED in a Few Seconds on an ordinary strop. 


te de de de te te te te te te te te eto te 
rt 


Patent Holder and Instructions by return /= 
on receipt of Postal Order or Cheque for 





Of all Chemis's. Hairdressers, P2rfumers and Stores. 

J. SIMON, 59, Faubourg St-Martin, Paris 1% _—_  - 
MERTENS, 64, Holborn Viaduct, E. C.. LONDON, 
PPS SSSSS 


Decent bbb db bbb ba dbahbba baa anand 


DREW & SONS, NS, Piccadilly Circus, LONDON, W. ~ also POU DRE SIMON, PED ELIGHTRUL 








F ANTISEPTIC THROAT 


FASTILEES 


Prepared nocesding to a formula of the . = : : : 
Liverpoo! Throat Hospital. ; a> 
Nay all Inflammation and _ Irritation, and give imme <r x 
relied in Cor aghs, ( Ids. ronch'ti Ho . Los R JEFFERY’S 
nd all atle e at : . Sy 
TRY THEM WHEN YOUR voice on b' | HAMMERLESS GUNS are the best value obtainable, 


t i l highly comme d b bl sakers, t 
= an uy ended by Pu . ee ey Ejectors. 


Clergymen, Voc ists, and Teache t 4 ‘ x 
Sold by all Chemists ne ite fc at - > g 
, » 1. Plai liable & 1 3 i 
and mention / \ to Sole Mant u i . » 2. Neatly I Aver ld Ow sy $2.28 10 2 38 $3 


N 

u“ N 
No. 3. Highly Finished, Fine Quality 
K 


Evans Sons Reaches & Webb, Ltd., Liverpool. ¢ = - — ——— 
, ‘ } eepers Top Lever Anson Deeley amemecocs 7 és 
—— => : Thousands of the above guns are in use throughout the world, an 8 
. 2, NS ive acquired a wide-spread reputation for durability and good shooting. | 
‘ Jeffery’s Telescopic Rifle Sights from 105/- each 
f ' 3 Jetfery's New Price Lists post free, also lists of 1000 Secondhand 
4 IN TUBES, : Guns and Rifles 
LLOYD ss Is : | - Makers of Cordite Expresses, Target Rifles, Miniature Rifles, and 


. 6d. & 3s. each. Vf A N the celet oooet 1 Sharpshe voter and Champion Shot Gun Cartridges. 


& fi wy \ W.d. JEFFERY & CO., GO, Queen Vietoria Street, London, B.C.. and | 
THE ORIGINAL E UX ES | S f / Y Mii f N . 13, King Street, St. dames’, London, 8.W. 
FOR EASY SHAVING, aa as 
WITHOUT THE USE OF SOAP, WATER, OR BRUSH. q = : 


The Label of the rag np am and 
GENUINE Euxesis is printed with ENIC 
Black Ink ONLY on a _Nellow Lon FE DON Cueneltwe. alines suse Unequalled for 
G d, d bez thi “RADE ‘) 
round, and bears this Le 2 POWDER Cleaning and Polishing 


MA W Elis -—K 
R. HOVENDE N and SONS, Ltd., the Proprietors, we A C 5 : BOOKLET SILVERWARE, 


bought the business, with the receipt, trade mark, and 

,odwill, from the Executrix of the late A. S. Lloyd. Sole Agents to the Trade only— 4 ’ 5 
The genuine is now manufactured ONLY at their Factory. | ‘ ir & CO., 31, MAIDEN LANE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. if " . 5 Absorbs Perspiration ; Send your address for a PREE SAMPLE, or 6d. 
‘ 4 “ in stamps for a full sized box. 


From a hemists, Hairdressers, & 
Wholesale only: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, L td., — \ Clears the Skin, : 
} Sold by Grocers and Stores, 6d. per box. 


Berners Street, W., and City Road, E.C. | | Removes Spots 
| Restores Natural Bloom Fassett & Johuson, Agents, 31a, Snow Hill, London, E.C. 


HOvEN DENS EAST .. | tC ee Velvety Sottness. 1)” Sporting ys STEEL 
2 IC sons” ( ; GUNS and 2. (ROWING 
Of all Chomist RIFLES, BOATS tor 
ree £4 to £50. Home or Abroad. 





























MARSHALL'S, Ltd., 
Red Lion Square, W.C. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TO 


. . . f > f an °) y <n gy 
. od Beware of Inferior Substitutes. 
The Original I "reoperation for Cleaning and ent t Cutlery, -- - See that you get the true article. 2 j 


and all Steel, lron, Brass, and Copperarticies. Sole ——— 
at Sd., 6d.. & Is., by Gr +, Lrounmongers. Ollmen, & = w* 
Wellinztor Eme ry and. iis nek I aoa Mills. London, 8.E. 15, N'LAND STREET, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
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‘Peace hath Higher Tests of Manhood than Battle ever knew.’ 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S PRIZE—TO THE FAITHFULLEST! 
Not to the Cleverest! nor the Most Bookish! nor the Most Precise, Diligent, and Prudent: But to the 


NOBLEST WORK OF CREATION. 


In other words, “His Life was Gentle, and the Elements so mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
and say to all the World, 


THIS WAS A MAN." +=-~ 


NOBILITY “It was very characteristic of the late Prince Consort—a man himself of the purest mind, who powerfully 
® impressed and influenced others by sheer force of his own benevolent nature—when drawing up the conditions of the 
annual prize to be given by HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA at Wellington College, to determine that it should be 
awarded not to the cleverest boy, nor the most bookish boy, nor to the most precise, diligent, and prudent boy, but to the 
NOBLEST boy, to the boy who should show the most promise of becoming a LARGE-HEARTED, HIGH-MOTIVED MAN.”—Smines. 
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We shut our eyes, the flowers 7 : . = THE BREAKIN G 


bloom on; 


We murmur, but the corn- : - : 
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vadowte it shines behind “g . , . REBELLING 
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action moves the dark 
world nearer to the sun 


A POWER THAT a 3 3 2 ee ane 5 j | | ‘ ; 2 Instincts, Inclinations, 


’ C ‘ Ignorance, and Follies. 
CANNOT DIE! 1a - 4 . ; re 2 gS. Discipline and Self- 
if SEVIS. 4 Denial, that Precious 


REVERENCE IS THE : Bal Sr << ‘Ale: (eK Boon, the Highest and 
CHIEF JOY ; = > in TS Best in this Life. 





OF THIS LIFE. 


INFINITUDE. : i Dice We 
oe” S =o O BLESSED HEALTH! 
All Objects are as REN (le “et ke : ’ HE WHO HAS THEE 
Windows, through “gitbes.. Wes p— a Tw) 4} HAS LITTLE MORE 
vs a ae TO WISH FOR! THOU 


which the Philoso- -¥ vk, yen the, a 
" Palade st > ART ABOVE GOLD 


phic Eye looks into “ as * ‘ ‘7 : 
Infinitude itself. Ad " : a AND TREASURE! 
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PLATO MEDITATING ON IMMORTALITY BEFORE SOCRATES, THE BUTTERFLY, SKULL, AND POPPY, ABOUT 400 B.C. 


‘It must be so—Plato, thou reason’st well!—else whence this pleasing hope, this fond des’~>, this longing after immortality ? '—Addison 
There is n>) Death! What s2ems so is transition; this life of mortal breath is but a suburb of tae life elysian whose portal we call death.'—/ongfellow 


‘INTO MAN’S HANDS IS PLACED THE RUDDER OF HIS FRAIL BARQUE THAT HE MAY NOT ALLOW THE WAVES TO WORK THEIR WILL.’— Goethe. 


SUBSTANCES IN THE BLOOD THAT ARE HURTFUL AND INJURIOUS TO HEALTH AND LONGEVITY. 


We quote the following from a well-known writer on Pathology :— 
“* Now, a word on the importance of the regular and proper action of these excretory organs and of the intestinal canal. The former separate substances 


from the blood that are hurtful if they are kept in the blood. ‘The waste substances that are got rid of by the intestinal canal include the parts of the food that 
are not digested and certain secretions from the intestinal canal, especially from the large part of the intestine. These substances are injurious if left in the body, 
as certain portions of them are reabsorbed into the blood, especially the foul organic matter in them, so that if these various excretory organs do not perform their 
functions in a proper manner, waste substances are either not separated from the blood or are reabsorbed into it and poison it, and as the blood is distributed to 
the various tissues of the body they are not properly nourished and they become degenerated, weak, and incapable of performing their proper functions, so that the 
regular action of these excretory organs of the body is of the greatest importance with regard to health, for not a single tissue of the body can be kept in a proper 
condition if the waste substances are not got rid of in the manner they should.” 
Were we to mention the many and various diseases caused or produced by blood poisoning, it would require more space than we have at command. To 
hinder the poison from gaining admission, you must sustain the vital powers by adding to the blood what is continually being lost from various circumstances, and 
by that means you prevent the poison being retained in the body. The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ is to take away all morbid poisons and supply that which 
promotes healthy secretions only by natural means. The chemical nature or antidotal power of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ is to expel the foreign substance or render it 
inert (by natural means only). If we could maintain sufficient vital power we could keep the poison from doing any harm. That power is best attained by 
following the Rules for Life (see page 10 in Pamphlet), and using, according to directions, Eno’s ‘ Fruit Salt,’ which by its healthy action keeps the secretions in 
perfect order only by soothing and natural laws, or in other words it is impossible to overstate its great power in preventing unnecessary suffering and disease. 


THE JEOPARDY OF LIFE IS IMMENSELY INCREASED WITHOUT SUCH A SIMPLE PRECAUTION AS 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT. 


A GENTLEMAN WRITES :—“ After 25 years’ use I have found a cup of hot tea, taken in the morning about a 
quarter of an hour after a dose of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ a great boon.” 








CAUTION.—Examine the (Capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 
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STORY WITHOUT WORDS: “OLD 


TUNES SET 


R. MURRAY GILCHRIST’S SUGGESTION FOR A 
“In short, I don't believe that in youth or heyday she had ever danced so wonderfully.” 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 


[Suz MR. MURRAY GILCHRIST’S NOTE ON PAGE 29. 


OLD FEET DANCING.” 


THE REST OF OUR SERIES OF STORIES WITHOUT WORDS BY FAMOUS NOVELISTS WILL BE FOUND IN THE NUMBER.} 
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Abpollinaris 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


DIRECT 


FROM THE 


GROWERS 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His MAJESTY THE KINC 


Wn. Tun Pauce or WALES HAS CONSTANTLY AND STEADILY INCREASED IN 
POPULARITY AND ESTEEM, 


THE 


Most Delicious Teas in the World 
AND SECURE A GREAT SAVING IN COST. 


' 
Carriage Paid to | 


Any Address, 


In Canisters 
holding 
respectively 5, 7, 
10, 14 and 20 Ibs, 


Price List and 
Samples sent 
Free on Applica- 
tion. 


For Xmas Gifts, 
Packed in 
Charming 

Canisters of 

Various Designs 

and Sizes, 








Trade Mark. 


| Customers | 


Abroad receive 
these Teas Free 
of English Duty, 
the Blending and 

Packing being 

done in the 
Company’s own 

Bonded Ware- 
house in London. 

Large or small 
quantities will be 
forwarded to any 
part of the world, 





Write for Foreign { 
Price List. 








} 
weal 





UNITED KINGDOM TEA Co. Lo. 


EMPIRE WAREHOUSES, LONDON. 
PARIS :—8, BOULEVARD BONNE NOUVELLE. 





AND IS NOW 


ACCEPTED THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE CIVILISED WORLD 


AS POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF AN 


IDEAL AND PERFECT TABLE WATER.| 





The care with which Apollinaris is collected and bottled 
is unequalled. 

Apollinaris is charged with the Natural Carbonic Acid Gas 
of its own Spring. 

Apollinaris is bottled only at the Apollinaris Spring. 

Apollinaris is mildly and pleasantly alkaline. 


Taken alone at meal time, without any addition, Apollinaris 
acts as a refreshing tonic and restorative. 


Apollinaris mixes admirably with Wines and Spirits. 


Annual Sales: 
1880 8,000,000 Bottles. 


1895 19,500,000 _,, 
1905 30,000,000 _,, 





FRO’ 


A Lecture on Cocoa, 


By Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &c. 


**A Cocoa Bean is a kind of Vegetable Egg, which contains 
all that is needed to build up a living body. . . . Cocoa is 
a combination of foods—of true foods in every sense of the 


term. . . . But see that you get a really good Cocoa. 
I should say, use 


Fry: 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Gocow 


which is my Ideal of Perfection. There is No Better Food.” 
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HOLLAND TRINGHAM. 


DRAWN BY 


“A LUSTY WINTER, FROSTY, BUT KINDLY.” 
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NO NEED FOR DISGUISE! 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 














THE REAL SANTA CLAUS 
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Above clouds of 


the cool pleasantness of 


PRIL came smiling down the street. piled cream 


The 


My years, 


Ee drifted over the blue. air had an 


honest country beauty. count them as largely as I might, 


were twenty-three only. There is witchery in the twenty-third year, and 


add to it an April day, smiling, and gather my mood. I was at 


the 
dancing in fantastic ways, as you will see. 
The 


Imagine 


you 


the call of wind. It played me a pretty tune, and set my feet 


the street. 
the 
honest 


the left of 


red - tiled, 


an inn on 
the 


porch is deep, where the white 
the 


hour was five. There was 


where roof is where 
the 


lined with 


to yourself an inn 


windows are dormer, where 


face of it is rugged and lean arms of climbing roses. 
And the sun, the cool young sun of April, as impudent as a gypsy beggar, 
kissing the bare honest face. No wonder in June the inn would blush 
all 
man of 


that the air of April, if it whisper of 


over in a thousand roses! Imagine this, and remember that a young 


twenty-three—oh, divine age !—was a little weary with walking, 


love, whispers also of the other 


appetite, and you will understand why I paused and regarded the open 


door. 

I was on a walking tour. One perpetrates follies when one is twenty- 
three ; and at forty-three, on my honour, one would give a right hand to be 
The village of Permatin the Mecca of 
There are duties to be performed even 


repeat them. was my 
My Aunt lived there. 


I was to visit my Aunt. 


able to 
pilgrimage. 
Providence had been 
kind to my Uncle. At 
in good and peaceful company, for he slept with our family in the Church 
My Aunt was a good woman. Even 


when one is twenty-three. 


He, good man, I hope, rested well. least he was 


of Our Lady and St. Denis. her 
Bishop compared with her as linen a little creased of wear will with virgin 
She And I was the head of 


So I went a journey at her bidding. I walked because I was 


snow. She had told him so. had a niece. 


our family. 
twenty-three—an age of sudden freaks, fancies, and follies—besides, it was 
Two eyes like 


longer so. From Paris it was two weeks—quite two weeks. 


those of a startled fawn delayed me four days at Brimbeaux. The walks of 
twenty-three are beset by such eyes as the Milky Way is by stars. They 
were four wasted days, though, for at their close a peasant told me stolidly 
that she had but halted a bare two hours there. She was posting with her 


So I sighed and came away. One pays for 


father from Paris on a journey. 
dreams always, even if only by four days in cramped quarters and insuffer- 
I paused irresolute before the inn. . Three hours only separated 


On the other hand the white face of the inn 


able cooking. 
me from my estimable Aunt. 


Bese, 


DEPUT 


2 
J 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. RUSSELL 


was so kindly and honest that I could swear to at least a 
passable dinner and a good bottle of wine. Up came the 
wind of April, honest blusterer, and alas for my duty to 
family! a matronly duck came proudly round the corner 
quacking at the head of a darting brood of ducklings. 1 
saw at once, in my mind's eye, a comfortable cook, ample of waist, 
oh ! the 


porch, and nearly fell into the arms of a plump, red-cheeked, print- 


and so ample of promise. I surrendered. I entered 


gowned serving-maid. She drew back startled. 
“ia. 


rounded in a 


sudden her narrow cyes 


she. Then of a 
“* What, Sir ? 


I answered, in some astonishment. 


Sir!” cried 


vast surprise. you, Then you are well?” 


Quite 
“And will 
“Is_ that 
army of ducklings. 


well, little one,” 
not care for chicken broth?” 
but now an 


I feel 


offer a hungry traveller? I saw 


the 


all you can 


And them 


this air has teeti: of a giant. 


in me.” 


” 


“A duckling? There shall be two if you will, Sir. 


“Two be it, by all means.” 
“Well browned, with a rich gravy ?” 
“You are a girl of discernment.” 
“And wine? My master has an excellent Burgundy.” 

“You should be happy serving a master who I swear must match his 
Burgundy.” 

“A 
one who considers deeply. 
72 


perfect a mistress the art of dining. 


Roquefort cheese?” queried this intelligent girl, in the voice of 


teach so 
fed, 


es will not be so great a coxcomb as to 


But April weather will be well 


Go,” I said. 
” 


and, Suzanne—your name should be Suzanne 


**Tt shall be, Sir,” she answered, smiling. I make no doubt she would 
, < 


have blushed had she room for extra colour. As it was, she down-dropped 
And 
pastoral spur to appetite. 

‘And, Suzanne,” J added in a great hurry, “those who are 


her eyelids. that absurdly proud maternal duck quacked again, a 


fed quickly 
are fed twice.” 

She fled down the stone passage, a flutter of print dress, black hair, 
y Before her broke a storm of orders. I 
They concerned the preparations of my dinner. And Aunt— 
After all, should we fortify 


honest grey hose, and heavy boots. 
smiled. my 
alas! pleasure is no mean foe to duty. not 
against trials ? 

noise of a chaise driven rapidly over the cobbled stones of the 
other in an 


ourselves 
The 


road set all the odd-shaped houses, which shouldered each 


and irresolute manner on either side, echoing in an alarmed 


The horses slid and struck sparks at the very mouth of the porch. 


irregular 
fashion. 
A door was banged. In another moment a little round man came bouncing 


upon me. He swept his hat from his bullet head and bowed as well as his 
rotundity permitted him. 

‘A thousand pardons!” he gasped. ‘I fear I nearly knocked you down. 
I am too precipitate.” 
“Not a stumbled 


the 


soy 


seriously 


word,” I assured him. am glad you merely 


You 


against me. might have injured my friend 


duck.” 
“Your friend the duck?” he queried, in a breathless amazement. 


little 


Then 


he stared up at me, and his round mouth opened in the frankest 


astonishment. 
he cried, as though it were the most astonishing matter 
the 


“Tis you?” 


that I should be myself. ‘ You are well then?” Here came second 
inquiry concerning my health from the mouth of a stranger. It seemed 


to me they carried courtesy to a strained limit. 








“I am indeed quite well,” I 
through a_ half- opened door 
thought I caught a 
remember its name 


said gravely. I smiled as I spoke, 
beyond came a pleasant sputtering. 
feeble calling, but the internal affairs 


was ‘‘La Cane d’Or”—interested me 


for 
Upstairs, I 
of the inn—I 
nothing. 

Chis absurd globular person put a fat little forefinger to his head, and 
then caught at my coat-sleeve with two fat little hands. 

“You come back with me!” 

“IT have another engagement,” I answered. 
spit—was there ever a sweeter sizzling than that singing through the half- 


he cried. 
My ducklings were on the 


closed door? 
‘““We have waited two whole weeks,” he asserted dramatically. 


My Aunt had a new major-domo. Could 


I looked at him curiously. 
this monstrous man be he ? 

*“Whither would you take me?” I demanded. 

He laughed, small compact lips into 
“0.” He shook a forefinger at me. _ I 
he was so frankly amusing. He again at 

‘*To Dipant—to her.” 

My Aunt reigns at Dipant—per- 
haps, after all, the better word is 
The grey Chateau d’Aubergne 
not greyer than 
she is a good 


little 
him— 


an absurd 
smiled at 
my smile. 


pursing his 
waggish 
laughed 


‘* rules.” 
is hers. It is 
the life which—but 
woman. 

‘*She is anxious to see me?” | 
demanded. 

He coughed. It was an irritating 

cough. It was an embarrassed cough. 
It hinted at difficult subjects, of dip- 
outraged by a_ too - direct 
After all, it seemed to me 
sending of a seven 
miles on a vague chance of finding 
me at an impossible inn argued a 
certain measure of anxiety. 

“Tt has been arranged—” he 
commenced with a grave air that sat 
but oddly on his comical personality. 

‘““No more,” I said. “I under- 
stand. There has been little 
lost between us. I pay a duty, that 
is all. Some must be 
paid.” 

He 
little blankly. 


lomacies 
frankness. 


that the chaise 


love 
creditors 


it seemed a 
But he was relieved. 

‘Her high rank is well known, 
my dear Bertran,” he commenced. 

“To none better than myself,” 
I said, a trifle haughtily if the truth 
be told. I wanted no rotund major- 
domo to instruct me as to my family. 
Besides, I disliked the familiarity. 
Twenty-three resented the Christian 
name on the lips of a servant, even 
if a privileged one. 

“Of course,” he said. “ Will 
you be pleased to take your seat?” 

A fragrant odour stole out of 
the kitchen. I swear they were lordly 
ducklings. 

‘““A moment!” I cried. ‘“ This 
engagement of mine! To be frank— 
I have arranged to dine.” 

“To dine!” His round 
tried to express astonishment. Thoug): 
it failed, I understood. 

““This is a house of treasures hit 
upon hap-hazard. Two ducklings, my 
good Sir. Ah, may we all be as 
they undoubtedly were.” 

“ But the hour!” he expostulated, though I saw his plump lips moisten. 

“The dinner-bell has sounded within me. The hour to dine is then.” 

““Ah, you are young,” he said sadly. There spoke the forties. A 
sympathy caught me—that and an appreciation of my own goodly estate. 

“Youth is fleeting—so ’twere a waste not to enjoy its advantages.” 

“But dinner here! We have a chef from Paris. Come at once. Your 
soup shall be a dream, your fish superb, your entrée a foreshadowing of 
Paradise.” 

I looked at him. There was poetry in his little round eyes. 
with such a waist must be an authority. 

“I come!” I cried. Then I added lustily, “Suzanne!” She came 
running. “I go to Dipant—I forsake the ducklings.” I put a gold piece 
in her hand. 

“To Dipant!” 
you!’ 

Surely a quaint wish, I thought, as I plunged into the interior of the 
chaise. My round little friend squeezed in after me, the door banged in 
his energetic hands, and we were off. Through the porch came a valedic- 
tory whiff of those ducklings. Princes they must have been in their own 


stared at me, 


Two eyes like those 
body . 
" of a startled fawn delayed me 


four days at Brimbeaux. 


fit to die when our time comes as 


A man 


“Ah, Sir, the best of happiness for 


she cried. 
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Then I fell to wondering at the signs of a sweet reason in 
my Aunt. A Parisian chef! Alas, I remembered the niece! Was this a 
conspiracy ? Was I to swallow the niece with the divine entrées of the 
chef? It was ominous. My Aunt—she was before all the world a good 
woman, a woman bristling with goodness—saw no one but members of her 
family. She was an anchorite. She lived in a land that might have been 
a desert for all she knew of her neighbours, and on an ascetic plan bred 
chef ! A bait, with the hooked nose of the niece 


pond-world ! 


melancholia. <A 
behind ! 

Upon these musings broke the brisk pipe of the major-domo. It was 
not an unpleasant voice, it was full, yet high, like the voice of a well- 
fed canary. But had that hypothetic canary barked at me with his little 


bill, I should not have experienced a greater consternation. 

‘* Now, my dear Dabosc, if you be resigned to the loss of the ducklings, 
let us speak of your marriage,” said this plump person, who should have 
been Ambassador to the culinary regions. 
twenty-three, however, consternation is not paralysing. 


I gasped. At 


The wits are nimble. I remain 


sufficient mind to 
speechless in a contemplative fashion. 
In truth, it was an awkward position. 
Have you suffered from a double ? 
Bertran—the fellow had the impudence 
to be baptised in my name —Dabosc 
like the cut of his 
To those who knew us well 
impossible. | Dabosc 
never had my air. To be frank, the 
impossible creature was vulgar. His 
grandfather was a small snuff-merchant ; 
his great - grandfather never existed. 
But Bertran Dabosc had money—half 
a million, I believe—and such is the 
modern world that one met him every- 
where. Paris permitted him to féte 
it. In truth, he was a good-natured, 
rather vulgar fool. We had met—an 
amusing vulgarian and educated to a 
limited understanding of cuisine—but 
I did not respond to his overtures. 
the same orbit as a 
double is to multiply mischances, 
And now this absurd ball of a man 
was galloping me over a long road 
under the misapprehension that I 
was Dabosc. 
The solution 
was the man of the 
Dabosc was the man whose health 
inspired the liveliest concern in the 
bosoms of Suzanne and my flamboyant 
Dabosc was the man whose 
had heard. Dabosc was 
to be married! And I, Bertran, the 
nineteenth Marquis d’Albret, with 
possessions—it is not well to boast, 
but Dabosc could not vie with me— 
had been mistaken for Dabosc! 

For a moment I contemplated 
avowal. Then I remembered that I 
had forsworn one dinner, and that 
avowal would end in going hungry to 
the ascetic table of my Aunt. There 
was a chef at the end of our road. 
Besides, the journey was a respite, an 
adventurous respite. 

“I am willing to speak of any- 
thing, but I warn you that my wits 
are at the dining-table,” I answered. 

“Are you not eager to see her?” 

“I am always desirous of seeing her,” I made reply. In truth, is not 
twenty-three ever open-eyed for her? In my case she suffered from a 
multiplicity of doubles—I met them everywhere, but she herself, the 
divinity was evasive. 

He wagged his head appreciatively. 

“She is an angel!” he said, as ecstatically as he had praised the 


retained presence ol 


was very me in 
features. 


mistakes were 


To move in 


was clear. Dabosc 
chicken-broth, 


friend. 
feeble call I 


entrée. 
‘I have ever held her to be so.” 
“But you have never seen her!” 
‘Never. The birthday of my life is yet to come.” 
‘“A pretty phrase, my dear Dabosc. Her portraits are but libels.” 
“They are absurd masquerades. I regret the time I hve squandered 
over her many doubles.” 
“Yet there is some virtue in a portrait—you can see the glimmer of 
I knew you by your portrait.” 
“Yet they are misleading.” 
Cloistered in Dipant, she has grown up 


reason in it. 
** Ah,” I answered. 
**She has never been io Paris. 
with the flowers.” 
“The flowers hang their heads, 1’ll swear.” 
“Her father has been conventual in his care of her. 
and shorn acres have set a straitness about her life.” 


Dwindled rents 
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“You remember our compact? He is pig - headed. He has such a 


“And her father has not been so monastic for himself as he 
long line of ancestors.” 


has been conventual for her.” 


The little round body convulsed. I heard a gurgle. ‘All equally pig - headed?” I asked. 
‘You may rely upon me. 


I tear I have been too pre- 
cipitate. I will now move 
cautiously. A cousin should 
have some influence.” 

“Most certainly.” 


og 


a 
~ te 


ha 


nthe 


wy ae 


“Even the cousin of 

a wile?’ 

‘‘Even so.” 
‘**When twice removed ?” 
“When twice removed, 

if still resident.” 

“*T will not forsake him.” 

“You are noble. And _ his 

chef is good ?” 

‘** Excellent—a prince among 
artists. After alt, I manage his affairs well. I have 
weight. He shall meet you, I promise. And that before 
the ceremony.” 

“Of dinner?” I inquired. My thoughts were upon 
the lost ducklings. I own that I followed him _ but 
mistily. 

“The marriage,” he answered, as a cheerful canary 
might rebuke one. 

“A thousand pardons!" I fell to musing. It seemed that I was embarked 

he gasped. upon a suit. She was a country maid—her long line 

of pig-headed ancestors despite. Dabosc was to ally 

his half-million with a number of more or less ornate graves. My double, 

I perceived, was hardly so business-like as his grandfather, who bartered dry 

snuff for live gold, or his father, who had been a successful alchemist with 
pickles 

We rattled into a courtyard Grass grew between the cobbles, the house 
was large, heavy-browed, dilapidated. It had the appearance of being newly 
awakened from sleep. I should have known the place, for it was of some 
size, but when in Dipant I was in leash to my Aunt. Her visitors yawned 
away their hours, and all interests, even the vaguest of all, the staring at 
other men’s abodes, were dormant. 

Bouflers was the name of my friend. I learnt that before’ the 
entrée. At the end of the dinner I forgave him even the absurd 
mistake of confusing me with Dabosc. It was well, after all, to see the 
little creature’s eyes open in wonderment at me. As Dabosc I perceived 
I had been pictured on the point of a sharp pen. Bouflers was discovering 
the picture to be out of drawing. The situation had the piquancy of a comedy. 

Bouflers alone shared the dinner with me. I was too bungry to 
comment on this, so hungry indeed that I earned the envy of my good 


“Nice, Monte Carlo, and the Adriatic!” 
“ At least he chose his monasteries with discretion. 
shall see him?” My friend became ill at ease 
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friend. We dined in a small room. Wax candles, a sufficiency of silvez, 
a soft-footed servant, some pictures of value on the walls, some ominous 
gaps. 

With liqueurs and coffee—Sévres, delicate, fragile, fit for the touch 
of beauty’s lips—I lit a cigar unceremoniously. Bouflers waved a plump 
hand at me. The hand radiated perfume. 

‘“‘My dear Bertran,” he expostulated, ‘“ you forget. 

I laid down my cigar and stared at him frankly. 
a perfect dinner anything but its subtle harmonies ? 

“She? ’ I echoed. ‘ But in this attire, my good Bouflers ?” 

“I have whisked you away with no ceremony,” he smiled. 
not mind—she will pardon you that.” 


She—— 
Who remembers after 


**She will 


I thought there was a stress of irony on the last word. The Cognac 
was mellow. I began to be piqued by this adventure. Now was the time 
for full avowal, and yet I dallied. 
was all I said. 

“To-morrow we will speak of papers.” 

“With all my heart,” I answered aloud. 
‘The devil take the papers!” 

He beamed, a rosy smile parted his lips, his round body inclined 
towards me like a big, confi- 
dential balloon. 

‘‘A notary comes to-morrow. 

The Vicomte will also be 


‘“*She is gracious,” 


Between my teeth I said, 


there.” 

““The pig-headed son of the 
long line of ancestors ?” I asked. 

““Of course,” he said. His 
semicircles of eyebrows jolted 
heavenward in surprise. 

“Of course,” I repeated 
hastily. ‘* Forgive me; diges- 
tion is no spur to wit. The 
Vicomte would naturally come 
with the papers.” 

I winked at a candle. The 
comedy was clearing. Some 
country miss was to be sold to 
Dabosc, and papa the Vicomte 
would be present at the sale 
ceremony. Papers were omin- 
ous. Souse would go the whole 
estate far, far below a_ vast, 
opulent sea of mortgages, and 
the descendants of Dabosc would 
possess an honoured name as 
grandmother. The affair was 
growing stuffy. 1 revolved the 
sentences of avowal. 

“She,” said Bouflers, folding 
his fat hands before him upon 
the table, ‘‘she is the daughter 
of the Vicomte wg 

“My dear Bouflers,” I said, 
“T never doubted e 

‘““You misunderstand me! 
he cried hastily. ‘‘ No breath 
of scandal tarnished the name 


” 


” 


of my cousin —— 

“Twice removed,” I added 
gravely. ‘‘ Exactly.” 

“IT thank you,” he said. 
“IT mean that she—she is proud 
of her family.” 

““‘Why not?” I asked. So 
Miss had a temper. I liked her 
for that—well, perhaps “liked” is too strong a word for a man who was 
wrestling with yawns. 

“And you ” He looked as embarrassed as a cheerful plump 
partridge could look. 

“Ah!” I said. We both coughed and looked away. It was a 
moment of exquisitely sympathetic silence. Then from above rang a clear, 
petulant voice. It had all the charm of a silver bell, it lingered upon 
the ear deliciously, it thrilled me; it sent all thoughts and memories of 
dinner tumbling out of my brain; it awakened the old dreams of the 
evasive ‘‘ she.” 

“She has entered the drawing-room,” Bouflers said prosaically. He 
is a dullard. I would not give him post as fool to such a queen. Then 
I remembered suddenly that I was Dabosc, and she I would be 
Dabosc ! 

“* Perhaps ——” I said, and shifted my chair invitingly. 

“You anticipate me.” He rose and swam towards me. There is no 
other word for it. His progress was that of a plump duck through a pond. 
Then pinching me affectionately above the elbow, he led me to the door. 
For a moment he paused, one plump hand upon the handle, the other 
playing the part of a padded pair of pincers. He tilted his head up 
at mine. I know there was a sparkle in my eyes. Dabosc would not 
sparkle. It is as hard for a man of some parts—I tell you my heart 
was always full of blood and my pulse variable—to play a clown as it 
must be for the dull clay of an indifferent actor to strut a hero. 


“My dear Bertran,” he said, not unkindly, ‘she is adorable, but she 
is not to be adored. Am I too precipitate? I thought you understood. 
This is—I would have you remember—the gloze should not be laid on too 
thick—that is, you are a man of business!” 

The dear creature was uncomfortable. I add my assertion that the 
man had a heart as well as a liver. Beyond this I had stirred him to a 
kindly interest. May all good wives have cousins twice removed and 
resident. I clapped him on the back, and he shook. I laughed. The 
adventure had me by the nose. 

““My good Bouflers, there is no man of business like me. I under- 
stand. And she is to be adored. Her voice is like the whisper of a silver 
god. Mark you, this Dabosc is other than you think.” 

He stared at me and sighed. I think he thought me mad. If he did 
not he betrayed a dullness of apprehension. We climbed the stairway. 
There had been royal carpets on it once, it was—ah, well, France was no 
longer royal. At a big door he stood in trepidation. 

‘*My good Bouflers,” I said, ‘‘there is no such good thing as a cigar 
after dinner. Let me not detain you.” 

The pincers relaxed in dismay. But I watched for and saw a look 
of relief film his eyes. Miss had a shocking bad temper! Who tamed 

her to the consideration of a 
Dabosc ? 

**She is alone,” he expostu- 
lated. ‘It was a condition that 
I should be present.” 

‘*Then call a man, for I am 
journeying back.” 

He cried out in alarm at 
that. But he was maleable. He 
went downstairs again. I do him 
the justice to say he went with 
some reluctance. 

Then I entered the room. 

It was not awake. The big 
drawing - room drowsed as an 
empty cathedral drowses. At 
the far end, where a _ fire 
sparkled, a few tall wax candles 
made a shrine for Miss. Fool 
that I was, I had not extracted 
her name! But then—-she was 
she. 

I stood at the door the 
length of a heart-beat. The 
quiet illumination of the candles, 
the sparkle of fire, the quick 
turn of Miss standing, slipper 
on brass rod, these paled before 
the one astounding fact. I had 
found the eyes of Brimbeaux, 
the startled fawn’s eyes for which 
I had searched four days—four 
long days of impossible feeding ! 

For the rest she was slender, 
not tall, robed in white with a 
hint of the days of Louis Seize— 
I, the pseudo Dabosc, felt the 
rebuke, the glance at the hun- 
dred ancestors mutely forbid- 
ding — brown - bronze hair, a 
mouth that could be kind cruelly 
masquerading in ruled haughti- 
ness, a little hand, a small foot, 
a face that a queen might have 
deplored and an angel envied. 


“I forsake the ducklings. But her eyes—they spoke a 


thousand words, and held all the eloquence of the world, they steeled and 
glittered at me, and yet I knew their tenderness. Oh, the challenge and 
mystery of brown ! 

And I—Dabosc might have felt as I did, I felt an unutterable Dabosc, 
which was acute misery. I had walked out of a highway into a Court, and 
was alone with my robed Queen. I flashed an envy of comfortable Bouflers 
away from the presence. I said to myself—‘‘In truth Miss has a temper.” 
The words comforted by their humanness. 

She had no touch of timidity—if a lackey had made her the subject 
of a price he was still a lackey. 1 loved her for that. I bowed and 
moved forward. 

“I believe,” she said, ‘“‘there was to be a witness ?” 

‘*There was,” I answered. 

“He is not here.” 

‘He is not, Mademoiselle.” 

“‘T will summon him! Surely—I know little of trading—it is customary 
to have witnesses ?” 

“‘When the good faith of either party is in question.” 

Stie bit her Lp. 

“What have yeu to say?” she demanded. 

“What can a Dabosc say to you, Mademoiselle ?” 

She looked at me. It was the first time since those glorious eyes 
swept imperiously over me. It was something to have made her look. 

“You are diffident!” 
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“Even a clown goes bareheaded in church. Is it surprising that I '* 
I bowed. She bent her head and tapped her white hand with a fan. 

“You have arranged a business with Bouflers,” she said. 

“It is yet unconfirmed.” 

‘You are incomprehensible.” 
In truth, I saw she was hard driven. 


She sat upon a high-backed chair. Her 
What force had bent 
her to a WDabosc ? 
And he was supping 
chicken - broth when 
he might—— Ten 
bare hours before I 
would have scorned 
the thought of being 
beholden to Dabosc, 
and now I could have 
thanked him. 

“There are 
papers I com- 
menced. 

“Oh, the bare 
sealing of the bar- 
gain! My good faith 
is indisputable.” She 
mused awhile. Then 
her head was thrust 
back, and her glorious 
eyes met mine. They 
were cold with a hint 
of antagonism. “ It is 
as well to understand 
the bargain fully. I 
am, as you know, 
without dowry.” 

‘* Mademoiselle, 
no. A queen might 
stand a beggar be- 
fore you.” 

“Our family is 
impoverished. We 
are butterflies _ lin- 
gered into winter. 
My father has need 
of money. You have 
money.” 

“And I _ have 
need of you, Made- 
moiselle.” This re- 
iteration of ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle” annoyed. 
How absurd to woo 
have no name 


brow puckered. 


I had found the eyes of Brimbeaux. and 
for the tongue. 


It is a pure bargain—and it is nothing 
I was 
And yet I wondered and wondered how Dabosc 


“Of my name, of my rank. 
else.” -She spoke haughtily. I had touched her to a cold anger. 
playing traitor to Dabosc. 
would have played his part. 

“‘Nothing else?” I echoed. 

“Absolutely nothing else.” 

I was silent for a while. It was absurd this adventure, and yet how 
delightful! Candle light and queen radiant, and I in walking-dress incon- 
gruous. Curiously, I forgot the incongruity. Now and then I caught sight 
of obtrusive tweeds and shivered, but the adventure was too intense. 
Clothes matter nothing when the comedy grips. 

“Mademoiselle, may I speak?” I asked humbly. 

“Is there a need of it?” she demanded. 

“May I speak?” 

‘‘I am meshed,” she said ungraciously. 

“A sculptor put all his dreams into marble. They were beautiful 
dreams. His fellows came and admired. Men of rank said the work was 
beautiful. And a poor man came and said, ‘She is beautiful, she is so 
beautiful that she hurts. She is the dream Ii could not dream; she is the 
thought I could not think. She lives; she is real; she is not marble, for 
she 7s.’ Mademoiselle, the others appreciated, but the poor man worshipped.” 

She stole a glance at me. This Dabosc was not the Dabosc impaled on 
a sharp pen-point. 

“I do not understand you, Sir,” she said, but her eyes belied her. 

“The bargain is not confirmed.” 

‘Tt will be,” she answered. 

“By you—there is another.” She stared at me in frank amazement, 
caught by bewilderment and half-piqued. 

“You speak of yourself?” 

““T speak of Dabosc.” 

“You repudiate?” . She played with her fan. 
resolute hand to a bell-rope. 

“* What would you?” I demanded. I adored her for her quick, quiet anger. 

“Tt can be easy to set you back in your inn to-night. After that, 
Sir, I hope to forget that I fell so low as to play shuttlecock to you!” 
“‘T pray you listen,” I implored. 

‘** My appetite for insult is sated,” she answered, but her white hand stayed. 
“There is no insult, Mademoiselle. We Daboscs are clowns, rough 
what you will, but—we have reverence. Mademoiselle, you are 


Then she stretched a 


clay, 


incensed against me for a bargain which was drawn up, not by the 
clown, but by—I spare you. If we accept are we to be chidden? For, 
by your own rules, by the very anger that chills you now, these others 
should know of what you deny us knowledge. We are boorish, so how 
can we do better than place ourselves unrestrictedly in the hands of your 
family? You make your bargain despising me. For the matter of that I 
despise myself—if I ever consented to such terms.” 

She was all ablaze in new lights, new thoughts, new angers, and, oh 
delight! they were not ice-chilled, but warm! And, above all, wonder, a 
wonder that dropped her hand into her lap. 

“If you ever consented ?” she echoed. 

‘‘T was misled.” ‘There was a truth in that—a lone, lean Aunt might 
testify abundantly. 

““Misled!” Hot colour burned her cheeks, her eyes danced in the 
candle-light. She rose—imperiously. ‘‘This is intolerable! I have been 
made the sport of others—we seem both to have been in the dark while 
others juggled with us! ‘This is an end.” 

“Mademoiselle, this is a beginning.” 

“A beginning ?” 

“Believe me, I am no party to the trick. Let this be a beginning. 
Think no more of Dabosc—who, we will say, does not exist—but think on 
me. Ah, no; not that way—a little kindly, I beseech you. There was a 
traveller in Brimbeaux a week ago. He saw two eyes. Mademoiselle, as I 
speak now and breathe before you, and know only that—that I have words 
I dare not say—I swear to you that he has held those two eyes enshrined 
always—always—for seven days.” 

‘‘T was in Brimbeaux seven days ago,” 

*‘I see those two glorious, entrancing eyes again. 
life an empty passing of time. I did not deserve—but even the poor 
shades passing to Purgatory look through the gates of Paradise.” 

‘** You were at Brimbeaux seven days ago?” she inquired. 

‘*IT was—have I not remembered ?” 

‘“* But you were lying ill at the inn, sick of a—of a—oh, it is ridiculous !— 
of a swollen face.” 

The absurd Dabosc! In their illnesses these fellows betray themselves ! 

“Indeed I worshipped at Brimbeaux.” 

‘But the inn, the surgeon, the daily respites?” She regarded this 
swollen face as Heaven-sent. Poor Dabosc ! 

‘‘I have implored you to say that Dabosc does not exist.” 

‘Does not—oh!” The sudden illumination set her cheeks flaming. A 
swift anger shot from her eyes. ‘‘ You are not Monsieur Dabosc ?” 


she said softly. 
I have made of my 


I lit a cigar unceremoniously. 


“IT am not,” I said humbly, ‘“ Monsieur Dabosc.” 

There was a silence. Blunderers would have broken it. There is often 
healing in silence. After a moment I ventured a glance at her. There 
might have been a smile in my eyes. One crept into hers; her lips 
twitched, she bit them, and turned her head from the candle-light. 

“Mademoiselle,” I said deprecatingly, ‘‘I was a starving man. The 
good Bouflers—surely the most ridiculous angel that ever led a mortal to 
Paradise !—insisted upon dragging me from two ducklings—princes, no 
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less, and browning exquisitely—dangling before my nose the temptation of 
I thought he was an ambassador from—no matter where, 
Half-way here the bubble was pricked. 
He owed me reparation for 


a Parisian chef. 
but on my honour, no Paradise. 
I knew that I had been mistaken for Dabosce. 
that. And I was starving. So I came.” 

*“You have been fed.” She dared not look at me, and her voice was 
silver muffled with silk. ‘‘ You at least starve no longer.” 

‘* Mademoiselle, I fear I am in greater danger than ever,” I answered. 
Her head bent lower. 

‘‘T await an expression of regret,” she murmured. 

‘‘There are limits. I regret—that 1 cannot regret.” 
“It is absurd! You may not even know my name.” 
I was silent. That ignorance was unpardonable. One may forgive a 
blow, a wound to a petted honour, but an ignorance of one’s name—never. 

‘You do not!” she said. Pique, a touch of anger, gave colour to her 
voice, and tore away the silk muffling. 

‘It should have been Heien,” I answered. 

“Tt is not,” she answered quickly. 

‘If it were not what it is,” I continued. I floundered. I looked away 
for inspiration. It stood on a small table 
clothed silver. It was a photograph of my 
good friend Bouflers. In eloquent, round, fat 
characters it whispered, ‘To Gabrielle.” 

‘And that is?” she demanded, as 
one demands lost property—to put the 
undowered at fault. 

** Gabrielle,” 1 murmured. 

Like a flash she turned to me. 

You know 


I—ah, Sir, the good 


** This is absurd ! 
me, and 
Bouflers is indeed your guardian 
looked at the 
photograph _ significantly. * You 


trickery. Who 


angel!” She 


are a master Ol 
are you?” 
**One who has robbed Dabosc 
and is unrepentant, and would con- 
tinue to rob. Mademoiselle Gab- 
rielle, I have told you the story 
of the brown eyes. That was true. 
I am a poor collector, harmless I 
hope, and I covet beautiful things.” 
‘Have you no pity for Dabosc ?” 
‘‘No, on my honour, no! He 
treasure, and 


has been offered a 


he has contracted a swollen face! 


Consider, Mademoiselle, the  bathos 
of it. A gentleman 


would not do 
such a_ thing.” 

* But who are you?” 

‘““A thief—an unrepentant thief.” 

‘* The filcher of a dinner.” 

“And the robber of — treasure. 
Mademoiselle, I love you.” 

“Sir, you are mad!” But was 
there ever sweeter madness for any 
woman’s” ears ? A woman on _ the 
brink of a grave would pause to hear 
such madness babbled out. 

‘* Mademoiselle, blame not me — blame 
the memory of two brown eyes and the 
absurdity of Dabosc’s swollen face. Madness it 
may be, but, ah, Mademoiselle Gabrielle, it is 
sweet madness, such madness that I should vastly 
regret sanity.” 

**T should call Bouflers.’ 

** You will not be so cruel.” 

**T will call Bouflers.” 

“Then I swear I post off for Dabosc, and bring him 
here willy-nilly with swollen face to plead my cause.” 

“He is your friend ?” 
in her voice. 

“On the contrary, Mademoiselle.” 

“Your enemy?” Satisfaction sat in her tones. 

“He has not yet achieved that distinction. We 
are indifferent to each other. I allow that he has 
fed many of my friends handsomely; he regrets that 


’ 


There was a blessed surprise 


hitherto he has not been able to benefact me.” “The glamour of the Na F Y Le ' He had lost heavily at 


” 


“But how will he plead your cause ? 


“By his presence. Ah, Mademoiselle, you are in 


a pitiful way. You are between the Scylla of Dabosc, 
swollen face and absence of grandfathers and all, and the Charybdis of one 
who loves you and is humble in your presence.” 

“*T had not noticed it, Sir.” 

“You look too frequently away. I grant you an unworthy Cha- 
rybdis, for there be none fit to hold this great treasure. But as an 
alternative—graceless word, but my sole hope—will you think ?” 

‘You have known me a bare half-hour!” 

“Pardon me, Mademoiselle, I have known you all my life. The 
glamour of the starred net of night has taught me of you, the south 
wid has sung me songs of your beauty, I have waited for you for years.” 


starred net of night.” 


“You have never seen me_ before.” 

“Once at Brimbeaux. Four days and nights in an impudently 
named inn should render your heart tender.” 

‘*Never otherwise ?” 

“Never, save by inadequate and graceless deputy.” 

She laughed. ‘‘ You have wandered!” she cried. 

“TI have been diligent in my search. Consider,” I continued, “ the 
alternative. Your choice must alight on me if you would not have 
Dabosc thrust upon you. I am _ no laggard —I lie not in bed 
to hide a swollen face. I pray you give very grave consideration to 
the alternative.” 

“IT fear I could not consider you gravely.” She laughed at me. 

“Then merrily. Shall I post for Dabosc?” I saw her shrink—a 
young girl shrinking from a life’s sacrifice. I loved her well. My 
tones were graver. ‘‘ Mademoiselle, you shrink. At least consider. 1 
love you. 1 want no ready - made 
barter. I want you 


stock of ancestors, I do _ not 


because my heart is lonely without you. l 
waited for you as a leaf born in 


rising of the sun.” I 


desire you because I have 


the night waits for the caught her hand 
and kissed it. Then I drew back. 

She looked questioningly at her 

hand, and dallied with — her 
thoughts. I confess my heart 
beat intolerably. 
‘*Monsieur le Comte—my 
father—— ” she said. 
‘There will be no difficulty 
there,” I smiled. It was appa- 
rent that it was not Dabosc the 
Comte required. 

“I know you but little,” she 
objected. 

**But that little is more than 
your knowledge of Dabosc, and 
it is a matter easy to mend. ‘'Tis 
a way out. Let me see your father 
and gain a seven days’ truce. 

Then you shall give me your 

decision.” 

*“*A truce—or a siege?” 

She smiled. 

“Both — a_ truce to 
Dabosc—and—happiness to 
me.” 

‘“Truces are acts 

of mercy. Mercy is 

a quality of my _ sex.” 
She flashed a look at me. 
In her brown eyes I 
discovered a heaven of 
security. 

“You 
cried. 


consent ?’ 


‘*T consent—Monsieur Cha- 


rybdis. Have you another 
name ?” 
*‘Bertran de Rindel, 
whom some style Mar- 
quis d’Albret.” 
“7 ee 


of ” 


nephew 


‘“* Exactly,” I answered. 
‘* But her relationship is 
accidental. I am credi- 
bly informed that my 
regretted uncle even was 
unable to help it. She 
insisted, and he—we men 
are really weak. Visit not 
the sins of the aunt upon the 
nephew. Now for your 
father—— Ah, pardon me, 
his name?” 
“The 
Gonville.” 
‘*We are acquainted,” I 


Comte de 


said gravely. I had met him once. 

Monte. He 

was a forgetful man. I make allowances 
for these distressing lapses. 

At the foot of the stairs I came upon Bouflers. 

“My inestimable friend, I must see the Comte.” 

**My dear Dabosc,” he expostulated, ‘he will have nothing to do with 
you—except in the presence of the notary.” 

‘‘He won’t see Dabosc—there he is right, But he will see me, I 
venture to think. My dear Bouflers, you have made a delightful blunder. 
I am not Dabosc. I am Bertran de Rindel.” 

“The Marquis d’Albret ?” 

** Exactly. And  Dabosc’s 
degree of relationship, and how far 


>» 


us r 


excellent friend, what 


deputy. My 


removed, will exist between 


THE END. 
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“ EMBARRAS DE RICHESSE.” 


DRAWN BY G. BLAKENEY WARD. 

















HIS LORDSHIP CHOOSES HIS MOTOR-CAR. 
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AN ALARMING DISAPPEARANCE. 


DRAWN BY ALLAN STEWART. 


“Come guard this night the Christmas-pie, “Fiom him, who alone sits there, 
That the thief, though ne'er so sly, Having his eyes still in his ear. 
With his flesh-hooks, don’t come nigh And a deal of nightly fear, 
To catch it To watch it.” —HERRICE. 
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AN UNWORTHY GUARDIAN OF THE TURKEY. 


DRAWN BY LAWSON WOOD. 


A NARROW SHAVE FOR THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
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“THE MISTLETOE HUNG IN THE CASTLE 


DRAWN BY EE. S. KLEMPNER. 


BAITING THE HOOK. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY A. FORESTIER. 


had the power of choice. The mothers had abdicated. 
But—and his accustomed habit of cynicism overpowered all 
previous impressions—this was a mere pretence. They mighit 
to some extent choose the man they would marry, but all 
the rest of life had been chosen for them from their birth. 
They would act after marriage as before it—in the manner 
of the herd to which they belonged. They would act as 
they moved—in herds. And this because they thought in 
herds! They would travel through life in a circle like a 
clock. Some men who wanted all the advantages of a 


fashionable marriage while yet preserving a_ bachelor’s 








i; HOUSTON stood in the street—a very Mecca of fashion — and 


stared about him. He had just emerged from his tailor’s and had 

no particular plans for the morning. This street had always amused 
him. Now that he had been out of his own country for so many years it 
amused him even more than formerly, when he prided himself upon his 
fashionable knowledge, and took his place in the social race for enjoyment, 
sensation, and decent notoriety. But the amusement, like his figure, in the 
eyes of the tailor, had changed. It was, like his figure, more robust. And 
quite half of it consisted in his asking himself why such and such things, 
which now appeared so absurdly insignificant, should in old days have 
excited his supreme interest. There was Barstock’s now-—the premises of the 
art connoisseur in whose sale-rooms all sorts of exquisite things from overseas 
came under the hammer, and where the most notorious and shady person in 
a great city jogged elbows with the most renowned and honoured. That 
crowd at Barstock’s was a world-famed crowd. Not a few international 
scandals could be told about it, and as for social farces and tragedies, many 
an item in the sale-lists and many a face among the bidders bore witness 
to those. The entrance to Barstock’s was exactly opposite the tailor’s. 
This was a sale day. There was the same crowd—or very much the same, 
as Bob Houston had seen it fifteen years ago, before he went to 
make money abroad in a desert-place where there is neither art nor con- 
noisseur, neither good taste nor bad—a place where a long drink, a soft 
bed, and a full stomach are the aim and end of every day. How absurd it 
seemed—this Barstock place! And how the types of men and women who 
came and went to it seemed to have dwindled to a_ kind of banal 
grotesqueness, wearing a spurious conventionality which in old days they 
never seemed to wear! To the right of Barstock’s was a famous provision- 
monger, an Italian, the only man in the great city who, in Bob Houston's 
opinion, knew how to make sausages—the tiny ones, short and savoury, 
such as those which are supplied to palaces. And beyond was a certain 
great photographer, where Bob was a frequent visitor. How many hours 
had he not wasted in that studio—in fancy dress, in Court dress, in polo 
costume, in hunting dress! 

And yet the street was amusing still. The traffic was just as_ ridi- 
culously blocked, there were the same humours of roadway and pavement, 
the same fire of repartee was kept up between the drivers and the errand- 
boys or cyclists, the same deadly rivalry between motor-men and carriage- 
men. And the stream of pretty women went on as before, languorous, 
fragile creatures, in ones and two and threes. attended by their maid 
or escorted by dowagers, male relatives, friends. They were to some 
extent a new type—superficially. But the substratum of convention remained 
the same. Superficially each dazzling, dainty, aristocratic creature had her 
idiosyncrasies, her apparent characteristics. She was, taken separately and 
at the outset, a human being, a personality. There was—he mused—certainly 
more personality about these girls than about the girls, say, a decade ago. 
There was more decision in their faces, an impression that thev were bolder 
to grasp life and use it, not sit till their mothers brought a slice of it to 
their feet in the shape of a husband, for better or for worse. These girls 


independence would find in these herd-women perfect wives. 
They were each the spokes in a great social wheel that must 
be kept revolving for the satisfaction of a particular class and the mainten- 
ance and exploitation of God-knows-what in the way of sports and pastimes, 
industries, cults—greater and minor—and all kinds of commerce. Now if—— 

Ah! Who was that? A lady bowed to him. She was one of the 
beautiful ones, too. The boy with her, evidently from a public school 
and evidently her brother, whipped off his hat. And now she _ paused 
before the next window full of bonbons. And Bob Houston, willy nilly, 
went up to them, with apology for his stupidity in not recognising her at 
once. She excused him prettily. 

“‘T was only a schoolgirl when you saw me, you know,” she said, ‘‘ and 
it is six years ago. Besides, so many things have happened since. Father 
has come into the title. It is all very interesting.” 

“Very, I am sure,” answered Bob; “and so you are Lady Alicia now?” 

“All that,” put in the schoolboy, twinkling. ‘ But they ’ve left me 
plain Bill Lesters, thank goodness! I hate Honourables and things stuck 
on. The chaps laugh at one so disgustingly. Father says I needn't use it 
unless I like, except for documents and rubbish of that sort. But I shan't 
sign any—I’m going to sea some day. I hate anything else.” 

** Will you come to a polo match in our party to-day, Mr. Houston?” 
Her manner was full of social patronage. 

.’ Bob hesitated. Ten years ago the mother 


asked the girl. 
“Oh, thank you.. 
of the girl would have given the invitation. 
“Don’t be shot standing,” said the schoolboy. 
Alicia is sick of them, she says.” 
” Bob asked the girl. 
One gets a little tired some- 


“There are plenty of 
matches going. 
“Then why do you go? 
‘Bill is absurd. I’m not sick of them. 
times. But one must do these things, especially when one has come up to 
town for them. What’s the good of being in town if you don’t join in 
what is going on?’ 
‘‘T suppose that is true,” 
“Will you come ?” 
“If you wish it,” said Bob. 
“That is why I asked you,” answered [ady Alicia. 


said Houston 


Quite suddenly she 
blushed, bowed hurriedly, and moved on. 

The schooboy plucked her by the sleeve and she turned. 

‘‘How stupid of me!” she said laughing. ‘‘I never told you where 
to meet us. It’s the *‘ Woodland Club’—that new place. Any cabman 
knows it. We shall be «down there by four, and you will find us by 
the big Italian fountain where the large Jap umbrellas are planted. It 
is the best place for seeing, and so deliciously cool. It will be all right 
about the ticket. Papa’s on the committee, and will hand in a voucher 
for you and leave your name at the gate. Au revoir.” 

Once more her Janguorous manner had returned. 
cratic, conventional damsel who travels along the same groove as others. 
Bob Houston understood it all perfectly. She had blushed because, for a 
single instant, she had gone back upon her training and forgotten to be 
He did not flatter himself that the blush had any reference to 


But she had 


She was the aristo- 


impassive 
himself: it was merely ordinary shyness at his direct question. 
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recovered herself. She knew that her mother’s party lacked a man. Possibly 
a cavalicr, on whom they counted to secure them tea, strawberries, the best 
chairs, and the programmes of the match, had failed them. Ile was asked as a 
pis aller. He would be horribly bored—he knew how polo had been played 
in his buyish days, and how it could be played with game litte mongrel-bred 
ponies of other climates! However, he must go to this match now. And 
it would be a glimpse into the old peep-show—amusing in its odd, new way. 

He strolled on up the street, stopped to stare at the pictorial 
advertisement-boards of a small but famous picture-gallery, and heard his 
name spoken. 

“Why, Greenhaugh!” he exclaimed, and 
man whose clothes, hair, and appearance 
concerned either with pictorial or literary art. 

“Why, Greenhaugh, you are a famous picture-critic now, and no 
mistake,” exclaimed Bob Houston genially. ‘ How well I remember you at 
school and the way you poked about in slums for old engravings! It was 
a waste of time cramming you with mathematics and geography. And as 
for Latin and Greek verse 

**Don’t talk of it, my dear fellow. 
But I did what 1 wanted in spite of all of 


greeting to a 
who is 


gave return 


general indicated one 


” 


It delayed my development by ten 


years. "em—guardians, pastors, 


by Jove, you shan’t! You shall pay vour entrance, you Croesus, and help 
Miss Burnham. Now you're the sort of chap who can afford to help women 
who are foolish enough to earn their bread by art. Go in and buy her 
pictures, my boy. Give ‘em away when you've done it if you’ve such bad 
taste you can’t like "em. Anyway, go in and buy!.” 

Laughing, he pushed Bob Houston towards the vestibule of the gallery. 
Laughing, the other yielded, nodded adieu, and entered. He was prepared 
to be immensely bored. It was all he could do to make himself buy a 
catalogue. At -any rate, the place was dead quiet and almost empty ; 
besides, it was less stuffy as a shelter from the storm than a shop or a 
restaurant. 

Languidly he wandered through the rooms till a canvas arrested him. 
It was ambitious, while the colour was gorgeous and original. He lowked 
up in the catalogue, was caught by the allegory behind the title, went up 
and studied it. It was a picture crowded with figures, a motley crew, both 
splendid and sordid, of which the personages knelt in a circle at the 
feet of the three Fates on thrones, each swinging scales. One Fate 
pitted beauty against gold, another swung youth—a laughing child in a 
golden net — against renown, a third balanced the orb of power 
against secret content, symbolised by a heart lying among rose-leaves. 
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Bob Houston, willy nilly, went up to them. 


You’ve made money; that’s something. 
You’ve made money in spite of yourself.” 


you? 
you know. 


and masters. And 
shall never do that, 

Bob laughed. 

“Yes—in spite of my racing and polo and cricket. There came a 
time when a certain kind of work appealed to me. I had run through two 
thirds of my patrimony, and I was sick of the life. I’ve a strong dash of 
caution, you know. I had my fling. I stopped in time. That was the 
only cleyer thing I ever did.” 

‘* Nonsense tg 

The two men chatted on without noticing the heavy clouds overhead. 
When the thunder shower came down in earnest they stepped into the 
shelter of the portico. Bob’s attention was attracted again to the details of 
the picture show inside. ‘‘‘Allegories in Colour,’ by Gladys Burnham” ran 
the superscription. 

‘*Sounds amateur and sentimental,” commented Bob. 

‘‘Amateur? She’s a well-known professional with an_ international 
reputation now. Why, my dear chap, I am giving Gladys Burnham a whole 
two columns in my art notes in one paper, and in another there’s to be a 
regular ‘Burnham Number’ with reproductions of her work during the last 
five years. Never heard of her? How amazing! You mustn’t miss this 
show. By the way, I’ve cards for the private view to-day. You ought to 
see her and talk with her. She’s an able creature.” 

“Sorry I can’t go. I’m booked for a polo match.” 

“Go and take a look at the pictures now. I can’t come with you, as 
I have another gal‘ery to do. Here, you can use my Press ticket. No, 


outstretched hungry fingers of the great 
others in mere avarice, others with fierce 
studied it till the colour 
the ancient costume, 


Schools — the 


these scales the 
circle pointed, some in agony, 
and others again with lusty hunger. He 
dazzled him, fascinated by the medieval atmosphere, 
with its reminiscences of the Venetian and Florentine 
juxtaposition of youth, beauty, virility, with ugliness, decrepitude, and 
disease. Where—where had this Burnham girl learnt these things ? 
He passed on to the next picture—a triptych called ‘The Choice.” 
Here it was—the same allegory in a different form. In the centre 
stood two women at the head of two pathways diverged. At 
the bend of one lingered a gay group who beckoned, with lute and 
song. One woman leaned towards them, and the only hold 
panion had on her was her scarf. This woman—the one who detained 
her companion—turned to the other path, from which a man hurried, a man 
of toil, in rough, simple clothes. But though there were iron tools slung 
over his shoulder, he carried blood-red roses in his hand. The triptych was 
completed by two groups. On the left, the lute-singers and revellers were 
assembled—but the woman who had gone with them sat apart in rear 
solitude in an alcove; on the right, the man and the woman walked together 
at dusk, and there was yet a tiny third, whom she held in her arms. Round 
the gallery Bob Houston travelled, and everywhere the same poignant truths 
met his eye, and everywhere it seemed as if this woman preached to the 
world in vibrant, splendid tones the old, old truths: the flight of youth, the 
folly of lost opportunity, the radiance of love and passion, the eternal war- 
fare between happiness and wealth, the old stern lesson of the aftermath of 


And to 


which 


her com- 
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Egotism, Vanity, Greed, and Cowardice. 





with the superb colour-sense, the poetic 
impulse, the intense humanity. He tried to 





And everywhere, everywhere the story of 
holy love triumphed. ‘* Success” was repre- 
sented as the figure of Simplicity, a crowned 
queen with all the great gilts of life at her 
feet—love and marriage, motherhood and 
fatherhood, high friendship, truth, innocent 
joy, labour well crowned, holy rest, courage 
in the face of death. 

Again and again he went through the 
list of pictures, enamoured of their marvel- 
lous colour, their atmosphere, the intensity 
of their appeal. He went through them as 
a man under a spell. Here it was at last— 
the thing for which he sought in the faces 
of the modern men, in the movements of the 
everyday world, in its arts and industries— 
enchantment ! 

Presently he ticked off half-a-dozen of 
the titles in the list and conferred with 
the curator of the gallery. The man, 
delighted at the prospect of such a brisk 
sale, prepared himself for suave bargaining. 
The buyer showed no desire to pay any- 
thing but the listed price, and produced a 
cheque-book. The business side of it all 
obviously bored him. The curator was 
emboldened to mention some loose sketches 
by the same artist. Bob Houston, still 
under the spell, looked at them. A couple 
struck him as particularly attractive. Taste- 
fully framed, they would make a_ good 
wedding-present for someone. He bought 
these also, and then he turned to ask the 
curator’s advice as to a framer. The man 
suggested reference to Miss Burnham. A 
special framer worked for her, and would 





imagine her—a radiant personality, a woman 
hungry for love and all the blessings of 
love. Edmund Greenhaugh had mentioned 
that she battled for her living. What a 
tragedy might be here in this young, 
beautiful woman, hungry for life and love 
and motherhood, who poured into paint 
and canvas her passionate daydreams! 

Bob Houston indited a very careful 
letter, asking for an appointment on the 
following afternoon, dispatched it by hand, 
and found himself with barely time enough 
to lunch and dress for the polo match. 


WRYEVI we cewyy ai 


Fei awearerr 


It was a superb afternoon, and he was 
less bored than he thought because the 
spell of the morning lay yet upon him. 
He looked at the men and women around 
him through the enchanted spectacles of 
the morning. Sometimes he could almost 
forget they were vulgar moderns, ogling one 
another, envying one another, pursuing first 
this butterfly object and then that. Some. 
times they almost wore a large epic 
significance, and sometimes seemed only 
symbols, dreams which flitted past. And 
then—quite suddenly their antics would 
break the spell, and he would swear to 
himself that they were no things of flesh 
and blood, but only puppets of muslin and 
silk, of tweed and cloth. Beauty and hand- 
someness enough they had and to spare, 
these muslin and silk and tweed puppets. 
Nowhere could more beautiful women 
be seen, ripe, coquettish, audacious—nay, 
always seen through 





almost provocative 





design the right thing. The address of 
the man was only known to her. 

Ha! that was an idea—quite an idea! 
Bob thought it out on the way home as he looked at the address the gallery 
people had given him. It would be a first-rate excuse for a visit to the 
artist herself. He could take the sketches to her. By that time she would 
know of his acquisition of her pictures, and that would incline her to 
If she were shy it would break the ice a little, and give 


graciousness. 
He was dying to meet this woman 


him the advantage from the beginning. 


He passed on to the next picture. 


that predominant veil of convention which 
attracted and tantalised a man. Would 
these people ever understand the poignant message which Life and Nature 
Alicia Lesters reminded him again and again—her 
queenly people in ‘Allegories in Colour.” Out 
French muslin and blue ribbons, and with real 


had to give them? 

mere features—of the 
of that flowered flimsy 
roses in hair—which should hang to her waist instead of being artificially 


waved and all its glory buried underneath a great roof of straw and 
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“Do you believe in enchantment?” he asked. 
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counterfeit flowers—Alicia would be a living, breathing, thinking woman. 
She was not alive now, she was merely walking in her sleep. She breathed, 
it is true, but only drank in life in little feeble draughts. This—the 
polo-ground, the pink and white ices, the thin shoes, the lace frills, the 
tight gloves, the compliments, the trimmed greensward with its conventional 
flower-beds—this, to Lady Alicia, was life. It would always be her life. 
Apart from it she and her sisters and the other women there, young and 
old, would shrivel. Their very souls would turn to dust if they were 
denied it, and their world become a vast horrible hollow! It would be 
good to bring them face to face with a girl like Gladys Burnham — to 
shame them, experiment on them. It might be cruel perhaps. But that 
kind of cruelty was better than the blindness in which they were suffered 
to continue. The day must come when these women would turn and curse 
the world and the men and women who fostered the lies about happiness 
and love. They were being sacrificed willingly” because! they knew nothing 
better. Once, when sickened of keeping up a trivial conversation, he 
blurted out his secret thought suddenly to Alicia. - 

*“Do you believe in enchantment?” he asked. 

“It’s ail enchanting, isn’t it?” she assented, with a little laugh and 
blush, assuming that he paid her invitation the supreme compliment it 
deserved. What other significance could his words have ? 

“It is all very charmin,”,” was his slow answer, * but 
the word enchantment in a rather peculiar sense. I applied it to life 
in general. You know one can’t be enchanted always. Some _ poor 
beggars don’t ever get near it. They accept life antl its facts and go 
through with them. Those who fail from the worldly point of view give 
up all hope of it—of that intense joy in life, that intoxication which 
comes when the one thing the heart desires is gained But even under 
failure the heart can find enchantment in life. Of the successful ones 
many are content with success. But others know that the success cannot 
bring enchantment. Very often it is the reverse. And yet the enchantment 
is there somewhere. It has to be sought.” 

‘“Y—yvyes,” answered Lady Alicia, doubtful of his meaning; “I 
suppose one has to be rather extra sentimental if one disdains success 
though. I don’t think that when one has got what one wants it is any 
good hunting about for a thing vaguely.” 

She turned her attention to the polo once more, and nodded to yet a 
Dexterously and with naivyeté she began to 
Presently he was aroused and made a stand. 
In a little while the new-comer retired. Bob Houston felt ridiculously 
pleased with himself, and in some inexplicable way had the impression 
that the girl approved of him. He had risen to the occasion exactly 
as she desired. As she desired, forsooth! He was a little annoyed 
with himself for obeying her silken reins at all. But the comedy of 
the social merry-go-round triumphed. He laughed at himself; the old 
Adam was not yet subdued in him. But the new Adam would have 
something to say to it in a few days when he had talked with Gladys 
Burnham. It was pleasant to think of that answer from her which 
awaited him in his rooms. 

There it lay ...on his return. The handwriting was gracious, yet 
bold. He saw invitation in every line. But it was annoying to know that 
he could not visit her for a fortnight, for she was going out of town to 
make some landscape and garden studies for a picture. 


I was using 


new friend, a young officer. 
play him off against Bob. 


II. 

The fortnight was over at last; such a fortnight as it had been, with social 
engagements for every hour of the day, a fortnight adorned with all kinds 
of petty extravagance and luxury, and crammed with faces, faces, faces, ugly 
and beautiful. And the women’s clothes! They were dazzling, yet sickening 
in their superfluous ornament. They were alluring, and yet their luxury 
enraged him. What a social kaleidoscope of truth and untruth, of intrigue 
and naive obvious purpose, or of rare diplomacy and uncompromising 
blunder on the part of himself and his neighbours that fortnight contained ! 
Sometimes it seemed to him that Lady Alicia was the one point of 
anchorage. She favoured him openly, while other men envied him for it so 
openly that he felt himself in gratitude bound to do her homage. And 
yet he displayed towards her a certain quizzical aspect which was his 
safeguard. Had he but known it, it was also his chief attraction in her 
eyes. She was piqued, and held by it. He had told her of the picture 
exhibition, raved to her of the ‘artist, mentioned his appointment to 
meet Miss Burnham. 

“I don’t like arty women,” was her flippant response. 
smiled with superior wisdom. 


Whereat he 


And now his cab was taking him northwards to where she lived, 


probably in a little cottage. ‘‘6, Hetty’s Corner,” was the address. He could 
picture it—a little, low-roofed place, unpretending, but real—standing among 
other cottages at the corner of a road once in the heart of the country. 

The cab stopped. Surely this could not be the place, a dirty thorough- 
fare with trams and all kinds of traffic, flanked on that side by petty, 
squalid shops, on this by high tenement buildings built over shops. 

Yes; there was the name, ‘“Iletty’s Corner,” and the name was the 
only remnant of the ok! hamlet of which he had read in books about this 
great city He climbed flight after flight of stuffy stone stairs, and pause 
to regain his breath ere he rang at No. 6. How his soul revolted at the 
thought of this woman of the vivid temperament and the splendid gifts 
housed in such a rabbit-warren of mean souls! They could not but be 
mean and common, the people who lived in such a pack, in such a 
hideous quarter ! 

Now the door opened. Before him stood a short, stubby woman with 
hair lustreless and untidy, her sleeves rolled up to the elbow, her hands 
stained in patches, her dress a species of linsey-woolsey affair, not even 


hanging straight from the throat in “arty” style, but divided into a_ skirt 
and a bodice, which made the absence of corsets far more painful than in 
any other garb. ' 

**Not at home,” said the woman abruptly. “Not at home cxcept by 
appointment.” 

“But she gave me an appointment,” argued Bob Houston. “ Here is 
her letter. Please take this card to Miss Burnham and tell her that I can 
easily come back in an hour or so if she is engaged. I've nothing to do 
this afternoon.” 

The woman laughed awkwardly. 

“Oh—it’s all right if it’s you, Mr. Houston. I thought you might 
be a stray caller who wanted me to paint a likeness in one sitting. 
Come in.” 

He followed her into a sitting-room full of uncomfortable, ramshackle 
furniture. Some of it had been good Italian medieval stuff. But it was 
rickety, and was supplemented with cheap bamboo and basket-work articles. 
The place was littered with things—scraps of drapery, unsorted papers, 
dirty brushes, stumps of pencil and chalk. ‘There was dust on ledges 
and books and frames; an iron pot of onions was stewing slowly on the 
fire. The fireplace was modern—of the shabbiest kind. 

“IT expected you later,” the woman said. She suddenly remembered 
her sleeves and began to roll them down. ‘I was getting ready one or two 
new things I should like you to seg.” 

**“Oh—I should like to go into your studio so much,” he answered. 
His own voice sounded very far away. The disappointment had stunned 
him. The disillusionment was cruel. Perhaps, perhaps in a different 
dress, with fingers cleansed from paint-stains and hair decently braided, 
she would be less repellent; even romantic in a new, odd, ascetic sense. 

‘“My studio isn’t here. It’s nearer town. I share it with another 
woman, and to-day she wanted it to herself, so I brought some of my work 
home.” 

He stumbled out a formal conventional appreciation of her pictures and 
apologised for ‘‘ fulsomeness.” 

**I don’t think you are fulsome,” she said pleasantly: ‘‘you see, I’ve 
made a name now. I’ve slaved for it enough, Heaven knows! But I shall 
always have to slave. You see, I support my family—or what remains of 
it. They are all consumptive, and they want such a lot of doctoring and 
cures and things. I’ve lived with disease all my life.” 

“* How curious!” 

“Is it? I hate disease.” 

“And so you paint the bright things—all the romance of life, all the 
strong and beautiful people ? How pathetic!” 

“The bright things pay, yo know,” she returned seriously. ‘‘ You get 
good notices of them, too, in the papers. People don't like to dwell upon 
things that aren’t gay and glowing. I should like you to look at my Press 
notices.” 

She thrust a large album under his nose. ‘My value is going up by 
leaps and bounds, you know,” she added—and stood opposite with arms 
akimbo. 

““Why not?” he answered cheerfully, for lack of a better remark. 

“In a year’s time those six subjects you bought will be worth half as 
much again,” she pronounced prophetically. 

“Why not?” he said awkwardly again, and added: ‘I say, won’t you 
tell me what you really want for them? It occurred to me after I had 
signed the cheque that the gallery people took a big bite out of it before 
they sent it on to you.” 

Her face grew keener. 

“They ’re all thieves,” she said. ‘I believe I could have priced 
everything higher right through, but they're such weak-livered, timid idiots, 
afraid that I hadn’t a big enough public and that higher prices would deter 
the sale. They don’t realise what a name I have now.” 

* Well—won’t you tell me... ?” 

She coloured. It was an odd, brick-red blush which spread itself over 
her oatmeal-coloured face. She stroked back her dank, brownish hair before 
she answered him. 

“It’s nice of you. 
I can’t afford to be unbusinesslike. 
any more the gallery people ought to share. 
them,” 

Her resentful, yet just outlook gave him satisfaction. 

“But the two pictures I have here—those have not been exhibited yet,” 
she said quickly. ‘I can do as I choose about shem.” She sat down with 
awkward suddenness. 

‘““Why not?” he remarked, repeating himself idiotically. He did 
not want to buy any more pictures just then, and it depressed him to be 
treated by this woman as a fly useful to the purposes of a spider. He had 
succumbed to that réle financially and socially too often since his return to 
civilised cities. 

‘“‘About these unframed sketches I have brought with me,” he began 
desperately: “‘ what frames will you prefer? 1 should like them to have a 
setting worthy of them.” 

She entered with zest into the matter. 

“Perhaps you’d lend them for exhibition some day if I wanted.” 
she added. 

** Of course.” 

‘“‘They’re part of a big sequence, really,” she went on eagerly; ‘the 
two canvases I've been touching up in the other room are part of it. I’ll 
bring them in.” 

So he was in for it! She arranged them in the best possible light, 
discoursed upon them in jerky sentences, like a showman talking to a person 
of limited intelligence, then suddenly bethought herself of tea, and dis- 
appeared to make it. 


You are different from most of my clients. But 
It was the listed price, and if I take 
I’ve an agreement with 
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Left alone, he reviewed the situation with grim humour. Here he was 
in the lair of the Enchantress, the one woman. who, after many years 
engulfed in that all-absorbing craft known as “ getting on,” had spoken to 
the ardent romance in him, the idiotic, quixotic, delicious idealism which 
lies in every heart—still and beautiful and hidden like a subterranean tarn. 
The cold winter of this secret lake of fantasy had warmed at another’s breath, 
the hidden waters had welled to the surface, had overflowed it, flooding life, 
moods, episodes, triviality, every stock and stone, of the matter-of-fact 
existence. Here he had come, hoping to learn wisdom enough to stem that 
flood, direct it, make life fertile and beautiful through it once for all. He 
had many questions to ask her, such as: **Do you think that all Love must 
include sacrifice?” ‘And if Sacrifice and Love must go together, surely 
you will agree that idyll is only a thing for the poets, and happiness is 
never an absolute matter?” And again: ‘Why do you always tilt at 
Wealth in your pictures ?” 

Oh! there were heaps of things he wanted to say. He wanted to 
get her to talk about herself—this Enchantress. And here she was—in 
person a weary drudge in linsey-woolsey, ill-favoured, rough-haired. And 
she wanted him to buy two more of her pictures. She had let him 
come there for the purpose of securing him as a client. From the very 














allegories—love, I mean, and motherhood, and all the romance about youth 
and so on?” 

“You think about the things you’ll never have,” she replied, with her 
odd little laugh; but she did not change colour. ‘When I was at my 
hungriest as an art-student, and had to do with one meal a day instead 
of three like other people, I was in the still-life room at the art school, 
and I always chose to paint studies of food—fruit and fish and things 
like that. I cheated myself into thinking I had them. And later on, 
when I had food enough, I was hungry for other things. So I 
painted them. And after all there was some compensation. I couldn’t 
have the things actually, but painting them brought me more than my 
own living. And now I’m saving. That’s why I live in this little place. 
In five years I shall move nearer ‘l'own, and I shall travel. I shall become 
a personality like the big men painters. You have to entertain a bit for 
that. I shall have a large studio and give receptions. I hope you will 
come and see me then.” 

He made his adieux and descended the stairs. All of a sudden he 
heard her steps pattering down after him. He turned with a polite smile 
of inquiry. 

“*I—I only forgot to ask you when you give the frame-man your order 


“I will have this one, then, if I may.” 


first she had spoken, not of joy in her art or delight in her dreams, 
but of prices, commissions, and her market value. Any dignity she had 
consisted of professional pride; any attraction, in her strange, defiant, 
bizarre attitude towards life in general. 

She re-entered the room carrying the tea. It was shocking tea, and 
the butter on the bread was rancid. She poured out a cup, but took 
none herself. She fidgetted and began to rearrange the two sketches in 
a different light. 

“It’s my best work,” she said impressively; “it’s better than anything 
in this or any other show to which I have sent work.” 

“That’s as it should be,” he rejoined. He put down his cup and 
rose. “I don’t know yet which I like best,” he went on, ‘‘ but I think it 
is this one. Yes, this is the one—the picture of ‘Unsuccess.’ It is a 
superb idea to have conceived Unsuccess as a great angel-mother who 
broods over those who have not accomplished what they hoped.” 

She softened. ‘‘I am glad you see it as I saw it.” 

‘**And to have called it ‘ Unsuccess’ instead of ‘ Failure’—which is such 
a hopeless word—that was the last touch of inspiration.” 

“I am so glad,” she said again, warmly; “it is such a relief not to 
have to explain things to one’s . . . clients.” 

“I will have this one, then, if I may,” he said, and fumbled for his 
cheque-book. 

“They ’re a pair,” she rapped out quickly. 

He bought the pair. While she packed them up he stared at her and 
remarked suddenly: “When did you think out all the things in your 


The brick-red colour 


to be sure and mention my name,” she explained. 
you see,” she 


broke over her cheeks. ‘‘It—it makes a difference to me, 
added hurriedly, ‘‘and the man would charge you just the same in any 
case.” Then she turned abruptly and disappeared up the stair. 


“Well? Was she very arty?” asked a light voice. 
Bob Houston, seated in the tented balcony of a great house where a 
season ball was in full swing, turned to his partner. 


“Not exactly,” he answered, “‘but she was quite unlike her beautiful 


pictures.” 


“Poor dear,” rejoined Lady Alicia. There was flippant patronage in 


her voice. 
“She is poor. She drudges for a consumptive family. 
had any youth. She has never been to a ball or had a decent dress, or 


anyone to make love to her.” 

“And so you’ve been 
of you!” In her tone was real friendship and pity. 
said complacently, ‘‘that type of woman doesn’t want the other things. 
She has quite different aims.” 

“Perhaps!” he said drily. He glanced at her sideways. 
innocent of cruelty, so perfectly unconscious; how could one blame her? 
He yielded to the spell of it. Was this the 


She has never 


buying her pictures to help her? How nice 
‘* Sometimes,” she 


She was so 


Her beauty ensnared him. 
true Enchantress ° 
He saw the road laid down for him, and, like the average man, 


took the line of least resistance. 
THE END. 
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WALTER WOOD'S SUGGESTION FOR A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


DRAWN BY R. CATON WOODVILLE, 












































“FOILED BY KING FROST." 


“The men at the wheel volunteer for the forlorn hope, and the skipper orders the boat out. Axes and boiling water are fetched: both are necessary, because the tackle is frozen.” 


[skE MR. WOOD'S NOTE ON PAGE 29.) 
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H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON’S SUGGESTION FOR A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


DRAWN BY W. RUSSELL FLINT. 






































“THRICE ARMED IS HE WHO GETS HIS SHOT IN FIRST.” 
“There was I, with a dead nag by the wayside, sore of a cracked crown, and outwitted by a stripling with a pretty voice.” 


(See MR. H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON’S NOTE ON PAGE 20.) 
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MAYNE LINDSAY'S SUGGESTION FOR A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 
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“THE BRIDE OF SILENCE.” 
“The glimmer was meagre enough; but it showed the Crusader all he had won—and lost.” 


(SEE MAYNE LINDSAY'S NOTB ON PAGE 29.) 
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FLORA ANNIE STEEL’S SUGGESTION FOR A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


ORAWN BY R. CATON WOODVILLE. 
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“LIFE! LIFE AT LAST!I”“: A RAJAH’S INHERITANCE. 
“On its dead father's throne, playing with the chieftain's heron’s plume on its dead father's turban, sate all unconcerned a boy baby of some eighteen months old.” 


(SEB MRS. STEEL'S NOTE ON PAGE 30.) 
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MAX PEMBERTON’S SUGGESTION FOR A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


DRAWN BY A FORESTIER. 
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“A FOOL CAN KEEP SAFE COUNSEL.” 
“ Monsieur Chicot, the King's Jester, has caught the rose intended for the Count of Blois, and will know very well what to do with it.” 


(SEE MR. MAX PEMBERTON'S NOTE ON PAGE 30.) 
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BERNARD CAPES’ SUGGESTION FOR A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


DRAWN BY CYRUS CUNEO. 






































“AN UNFORESEEN DETECTION.” 


“Hauling the body after him, he stands, half way up the plank, transfixed and gazing upwards. A balloon is just showing itself, drifting pretty low over the lip of the quarry.” 


(SEE MR. CAPES’ NOTE ON PAGE 30.) 
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E. F. BENSON'S SUGGESTION FOR A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


DRAWN BY FRED PEGRAM. 















































“THE END OF THE SONG.” 


“* But isn't it divine that all that poem should have been here to-night?’ . . . . ‘And you," he said, ‘the last verse of it.'* 


(SuB MR. B. F. BENSON'S NOTE ON PAGB 30.) 
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EGERTON CASTLE’S SUGGESTION FOR A STORY WITHOUT WORDS. 


DRAWN BY ALEC C. BALL. 






































“TILL DEATH US DO PART.” 
“T knew, as, indeed, did all present, that the bride was dying fast—dying of the Plague.” 


(SEB MR. EGERTON CASTLE’S NOTE ON PAGE 30.) 
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“OLD TUNES SET OLD FEET DANCING.” 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


(A letter from Lady Camilla Despard to her promised husband, 
Sir Humphrey Tankerville.) 
‘The Peacock Inn, Eyton, in the High Peak, 
‘Barnaby Bright, 1755. 

“ pDp™™® ONE,—Here we rest for the night, after a not disagreeable journey 

from Derby. The place is quaint and tolerable, though—so far as I can 
learn—all the village folk, men and women alike, delve for lead. But ‘tis not 
to describe ‘em that I write: instead, I wish to tell you of a whimsie of my 
revered grandame’s, which makes a vastly pretty story. : 

‘Our equipage reached here in the early evening: at the ‘lydgate’ we 
heard the sound of piping and singing, and were told that ‘twas the village 
‘Wakes.’ Further, just beyond the church, we came upon a little valley that 
ran from afront the Hall to the river, where every villager that was not  bed- 
ridden danced with astounding agility. At the sight, Madam would stop, bundle 
me out of the carriage, and order the chaplain and our women out of t’other. 

“We passed down to a lawn, smooth and green as the top of any card-table, 
and there watched for awhile. Madam’s two great blackamoors, Pompey and 
Brutus, stood behind us; the parson and the abigails paused at a respectful distance. 

* An old fellow was fiddling—one who had some vague look of ancient quality. 
I took him to be twenty years older than Madam, who’s eighty come St. Swithin’s. 

‘‘His eyes—purblind he seemed—set oddly on my Dowager, who stood 
resting one hand on her crutch, t’other on my arm. The dancers stopped soon 
to gape and whisper amongst themselves, pointing and gesticulating at us, and 
mopping and mowing at the two negroes, whom I dare swear they took for devils ! 

‘And now comes her Grace’s whim. She called the old music-fellow to her 
side, asked him if he knew ‘The Weaving of the Bands,’ and when he replied in 
the queerest trembling voice, she bade him play to her dancing. 

. . . . . . . 

“In short, I don’t believe that in youth or heyday she had ever danced 
so wonderfully. And when ’twas finished, the old man broke his strings and turned 
aside his face. 

“«C’est la grace!’ I heard him say—I know not whether as a play upon 
her quality. 

“‘She offered him her munificence, which, as the world knows, is that of a 
queen. The dotard bowed—in a forgotten style—declined very gallantly, and 
swore that the honour of making music to her dancing was enough to render 


him immortal. .. . 








FOILED BY KING FROST. 


By WALTER WOOD. 


HE skipper looks at the helpless wreck, then at the seas—seas so vast that 
the hulk vanishes from his view as the steamboats roll into the hollows. 

It is touch-and-go with death; yet no dangers can daunt him, for he hears 
cries for help, faintly, in the roar of wind and water, and it is the law of North 


Sea brotherhood that these appeals shall not be made in vain. He looks again. 
Even a trawler’s boat can scarcely live in such a welter; but he shouts tiat he 
is coming. The men at the wheel volunteer for the forlorn hope, and the skipper 
orders the boat out. Axes and boiling water are fetched; both are necessary, 
because the tackle is frozen. 

Twenty minutes pass—an eternity of torture for the helpless wretches on the 
wreck; yet they can only wait and pray that she will live until the boat tries 
to reach them. 

Ten minutes more—twenty, and twenty still; a long-drawn hour of agony for 
those who wait, and giant’s toil for those who seek to save them. 

The tackle is clear at last; the valiant crew struggle with the boat and gear 
on the ice-clad deck; the boat is hurled over the rail and into the swamping sea ; 
the volunteers tumble in as chance affords, and the greatest peril of the Dogger, 
open-boat work, is encountered, Dogger fashion, when the rowers stand to their 
work and fight their broad, squat craft towards the sinking vessel. The skipper 
faces the bows and the mate the stern, the third hand ready to help to make the 
painter fast and bear a hand when they get alongside. 

They fight their way, foot by foot only, from ship to ship. They are almost 
at the hulk, when a towering, broken sea advances. They hear its roar and feel 
it overwhelm them. But, by skill and pluck, they keep their boat afloat. 

When the wave comes charging down, they see the hulk swerve and shiver; 
they hear a last despairing, muffled cry, and the louder shout from their own 
steamboat, ‘‘Too late! She’s gone! ” 

They desperately regain their ship. 

Death, whose pace is swift on the Dogger, has run the faster race. 


“THRICE ARMED IS HE WHO GETS HIS SHOT IN FIRST.” 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


(Time 1680. Extract from the Memoirs of Richard Ryder, alias Galloping Dick, sometime 
Gentleman of the Road.) 

es HOUGH IT have been in dire straits time and again, ‘twas the only occasion 

that I can remember to have thought shame of myself. To have been 

thus bamboozled by a smooth-faced chicken, that looked as if he gaped from his 

mother’s apron with eyes and mouth alike, was to make me no better in my 


wits than a scurvy cut-purse. “It happened nigh.the Punchbowl on the way to 
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Portsmouth, and some miles this side of the Seven Thorns. 
[The coach was crawling up the hill, the 
adroop with the burthen behind their tails, and the driver 
Lord, 


horses’ heads 
comfortable on his box in the sharp December air. 
I mighty soon had ‘em stopped, and a pack of scared faces 
at the window. There was gold and jewels there and to 
spare, and, damme, this pink-faced apprentice, or whatever 
he was. There was a Madam, merry and painted, of a great 
consequence, I'll warrant; but her face was as sour as swipes as she looked 
along my barker. And _ there old gentleman that took snuff in his 
agitation, and called God to witness he had nought. 
“Om” save I, ‘I’ll make nix something in that 
tender heart for the poor,’ says I, ‘I have.” And I 
the which they were reluctant to do, until my young tame cockerel lifted 


was an 


have a 
deliver, 


case. I 
bade ’em 
his voice. 

‘**« Sir,’ says he, sweetly, ‘if you have a tender heart for the poor, I'll vow 
you have it for poor dumb beasts.’ 

‘** That is so,’ said I. ‘I am merciful to beasts, as the Scripture saith.’ 

‘«* Then,’ said he, ‘ our leader there is bad of a spavin, and to keep him thus 
with the press and strain of the coach upon this incline is sheer cruelty. Let us 
resume our way to the top, and in the meantime, Captain, I will make a collection 
for you.’ 

‘Tt was fair enough spoken, and I nodded. ‘You talk like a man,’ said I, and 
slapped up the horses. The coach rolled slowly up, and I beside it on my nag. 
And sure enough there was my tow-headed bantam going through the company 
for me, Madam and Signor and the fat merchant and all. He had a bag of king’s 
pictures by this, and a store of precious stones to boot, and he held ’em up at me 
And then we reached the top of the hill, at which I 
drew up, expecting the coach to do likewise. But of a sudden he called out some- 
thing to the coachman loudly, and whipping out a pistol, let drive full at me. The 
bullet took the nag in the throat, and down she went, I with her. And when I got 
to my feet, there was the stage lumbering, and rolling and rocking down the hill 
towards Liphook. I gave her a parting shot, but ’twas out of range, and there 
came back to me only the echo of my fire, together with a chatter of laughter 
very maddening to hear. For there was I, with a dead nag by the wayside, 
sore of a cracked crown, and outwitted by a stripling with a pretty voice. Sink 
(Cetera desunt.) 


with an encouraging smile. 


me! never did I”... 





THE BRIDE OF SILENCE. 
By MAYNE LINDSAY. 


HEN Simon de Chideock, Norman boy-lord of a Wessex manor, was swept 
eastward by the wave that carried Richard Lionheart at its crest, he bore 


\ 


with him the thought of Elfrida, daughter of that implacable Saxon, Fote of 


Netherbury. A word as their trains moved jostling under Dorchester gate; a 
chance hour when the sea-fog folded them into friendship on a trackless down; 
so much—and so little—was Simon’s secret refreshment through the Holy War. 
He drifted home at last, to be met by the news that Fote was dead, his lands 
engulfed by the Church, and his daughter an inmate of a neighbouring nunnery. 
De Chideock scattered the welcoming villeins and hurried out again, his servant 
at his heels, his heart gripped by foreboding. They dismounted at the postern gate 
of the convent as evening fell, and burst through it. Candles drew them, starring 
the dusk between cloister and chapel. The glimmer was meagre enough; but it 
showed the Crusader all he had won—and lost. Elfrida, in the habit of the Order, 
paused and looked upon him for one piteous moment of mutual clear-seeing and 
bitter regret, and then her slow steps receded with her fellow nuns, and left him 
in the outer darkness—alone. 


“VENGEANCE IS MINE.” 


By SEUMAS MacMANUS. 


HE Molly Maguires, an Irish Secret Society of the ’Fifties, hold, in a lone hut 
in the mountains, a midnight court for trial of a tyrannical land-agent, who 
made the hearths of the people desolate. The immediate crime for which he is 
being tried is the deliberate shooting of a boy ‘‘on his Keeping,” a poor fugitive, 
who had, at a recent eviction, impetuously intervened to save a woman from the 
land-agent’s brutality. The hut in which the trial is proceeding, a long, low, 
thatched one, is dimly lit by torches of resinous bog-fir, borne in the hands of a 
few of the many grim men who line the walls of the cabin. At each side of 
a table near the upper end of the hut stand two torch-bearers. The president of 
the court, the mysterious Molly Maguire himself, a little, wiry, grey man, stands 
behind this table, with his back to a smouldering fire. His secretary sits by the 
table making notes. Six men, standing to the right of ‘‘ Molly,’’ and six to the 
left, form the Jury, who, after hearing both sides of the case, and considering 
the evidence, have brought in a verdict of Guilty. Molly Maguire has solemnly 
demanded, three times, “Is there anyone here having anything to say why I 
should not pass sentence of death upon this man?’’ and at the third asking, 
while the silence is deep, and the suppressed feeling strong in the breasts of the 
grimly determined and often-outraged ones who crowd the hut—the door is burst 
open with a crash, and Father Dominic, a grey-haired old priest, who has madly 
galloped here through dark and storm, dashes in, his face ablaze with righteous 
indignation, answering in thunderous voice, ‘‘ Yes, I have got something to say 
why you should not pass sentence of death upon this man! ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.’” 
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“LIFE! LIFE AT LAST!": A RAJAH’S : SEBS 3 THE END OF THE SONG. 
INHERITANCE. rs / “Now sleeps the crimson petal.” 
By E. F. BENSON. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL ' q Ly ‘ 
- HE lawn lay dark and dewy in the hour after mid- 


TENNYSON, 


Oo 


a 
« 
7s 


>, 2 vay > > 7 2c t te - : : 
es three whole days the old fortress had held out summer sunset, the song of birds was hushed in 
the bushes, and the rows of cypresses standing sentinel-like at 


Ak | 


bravely. It had defied even the skill of the West, 
intervals down the walk were so still in this breezeless air that 


and as the sun set for the third time behind the unconquered 
le of the palace, M. Bussy, the French commander, beaten back by the 


no tremor disturbed the clear, sharp-cut edge of their leaves against the hueless 
velvet of the sky, whence more thickly every moment the unminted gold of the 
stars rained softly down on to the cool, sleeping earth. Down the other side of 
the walk lay a broad herbaceous bed tall with spires of crimson blossom that 
still smouldered, like colour asleep, in the faint startight, and white Madonna 
lilies that seemed luminous in the dusk. Behind, on the top of the red-brick 
wall set with balls of stone, roosted two or three white peacocks, with drooping tails 
and heads smothered in the soft down feathers below their wings. Among the flowers 
assault. No answer came from within. of the border there danced the swift companies of fireflies, spurts and jets of sudden 
**Charge for the gates!’’ was the Commandant’s order. ‘ At all costs they light, and like some celestial soehatype - os ys wy many eased 
suits the: tone starry curtain of the sky. Behind it there lingered the faint, pale light of its passage. 
; on ae ' F The girl had passed down the walk to the far end of it, where was a 

But no force was needed. The great doors were unlocked. A single push, , ‘ ; a : ak : ' 
fountain of red porphyry, in the basin of which goldfish hung motionless among 


pi 
incomparable valiancs of the little garrison, felt that he must have time to 
prepare for a final onslaught. At midnight, therefore, the bugle rang out a truce 
to hostilities; and thereinafter from the citadel came silence, brooding profound. 
No light wavered, no sound disturbed the heavy dark air. It was as if they 
slept within. 

So with no hastening, no hurry, came the dawn, primrose pale, peaceful. The 
attackers were ready for it, and through its still coolth blared the bugles for 
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and they opened wide. ‘ , roa oe 
71 = h , ! 1 chil the leaves of the water-plants, and just beyond lay the shining lake, with its 

I ascene! Along > quiet streets lay , wo a : “n. eas : ps . WP hig : , 
God ! on what a scene ong the quiet streets lay men, women and children shoals of glimmering water-lilies closed and sleeping. And it was with a sudden 


decently, discreetly dead, their faces duly covered. pang of delight that she remembered the beautiful lines they had read together that 
The victorious hurrah died on the assailants’ lips. What had they won? A afternoon, for, as by some miracle and magic, they were reproduced here,all of them. 
Silently, in solemn order, they marched through their foes, And at this moment across the lawn there came the step for which she waited. 
They sat long together, talking with the hushed voices that best suit the stillness of 
the night, and the moon that rose late found them still sitting there. At length she rose. 
In the courtyard, not quite so orderly, yet still disciplined, reserved, lay the * It islate,’’ she said, ‘‘ and we must go in. Oh, Jack, to think that our month is over 
and that we have to go back into the world again to-morrow! But isn’t it divine that 
all that poem should have been here to-night—crimson and white petal, and meteor 
and peacock and lily ?’’ They paused once again at the threshold of the house. 


<a 


o> 


city of the dead! 
Bussy at their head, moody, frowning. 
No sign of life anywhere. Would there be any in the Palace? None! 


~as> 


all KEY 


fighters of the garrison, each with his sword in his heart, his dead face appealing to 


high heaven. Beyond in the corridors, all curiously ordered, disciplined, reserved, 


lay servants, grooms of the chamber, court officials. And here in semi darkness, 
behind latticed windows, lay dolorous groups of women, showing interlaced arms ** And you,” he said, ‘‘the last verse of it.’’ 


and faces hidden from the needful death. 
They must be passed quickly, and be forgotten. So through winding 

a , “ie ; . ” 

passages, each turn bringing fresh frown to Bussy’s face as it disclosed «... TILL DEATH US DO PART. ... 


more of those patient appealing dead, they came upon the  audience- By EGERTON CASTLE. 


chamber. 

Life! Life at last! For on its dead father’s throne, playing with the chieftain’s ana a letter written by young George aes ees Py friend, Captain Coventry, abroad.) 
heron’s plume on its dead father's turban, sate all unconcerned, a boy baby of some “It is now three weeks and more, and it is clear, therefore, that I have 
eighteen months old. escaped : though some of the ethers who were there on the day were not 

Unconcerned, for the hand which had placed the child there still lay beside ne cme chenper was then only ~ beginning to be known at 
it on the cushions. . our end of the town My young Lady Lindsey was ailing and weak ; but that 

, , r : : it should be thus with her, after the tragic persecution of Fate she had lately 

But it held a sword-hilt, and the point of the sword was in the dead father’s undergone, was not to be wondered at—and no one, certes, would then have 

dared pronounce the dread word ‘PLAGUE,’ though now ’tis so glib on the 
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heart as he lay, mutely appealing for justice. 

And not in vain. The name of Baubelo still stands upon the list of tongue if any creature but fails a moment, be it ever so little, in health. 

‘‘Free once more (you knew the story) after that year of slavery to her 
monstrous old lord, her marriage to Sir George was to have taken place within 
the month. But, on that fatal morning, my Lady was found by her woman lost 

“A FOOL CAN KEEP SAFE COUNSEL.” in an agony of tears and despair, as one who has had the cruellest news. 
By MAX PEMBERTON. ‘Sir George was summoned from his lodging in Great Queen Street, and 
Mr. Woolcot, the parson, sent for hot foot from St. Clement’s, and two of Sir 
intended (reorge’s friends—of whom I was one—and the scrivener. And it was: that if 
we all loved her, the marriage must take place at once, at once! 

** Some thought this was the vapourings of an amorous, ailing woman; sundry 
opined that past sorrows had unhinged her mind; others, that she feared legal 
obstacles to the new union she had so long yearred for. Natheless, there was no 
gainsaying her: the next hour found us all waiting for the bride in the great 
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| apenas CHICOT, the King’s Jester, has caught the rose 
* for the Count of Blois, and will know very well what to do with 
it. Let Mademviselle, the King’s cousin, have no fears. Monsieur Chicot will 
not betray. A lagging lover may be every whit as worthy—and his punish- 
ment must be swift. Here in this old garden of the Chateau has the 
heard this many days; but a hushed lyre sometimes, 
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lyre of Erato been oe 

for my Lord Cardinal will have none of the match, and the King's will we oe of “pe sey House. 

P ; ° . . . P . «She enterec 0 q > > > yrid: . singulz > one — 

is not my lady’s. So comes the Count very early in the morning, like : — CHeres Epes eS, & attended, her bridal dress singularly covered by a 
: and for him the rose lies dreaming near my lady’s wide mantle, her face closely veiled, she walked haltingly, like one half swooning ; 


<* 


the wise men of old; 
on . , uae teste Geel sted ete , yet, by a gesture, forbade assistance. 
heart. Twere fortune indeed that this merry jester should play eavesdropper, : F “ag, Me. Wool i im oh , 
: “et : ‘ane Agee *“«*For the love o saven, Mr. olcot, proceed w arriage 
for will not he lie as shrewdly to King as to Cardinal, be kind to the , : } a kines} bt eo ee 
a 7, ’ : sroceed . . . lest it should be too late! 

lovers, hard upon the laggard, and very wishful for my lady’s happiness! Let I “A . 
the Count tell a tale of horsemen upon the road and a trouble at the ford ‘* Those were the only words she pronounced, except those of the marriage 
1€ LO 2 ‘ aie s = é é . ‘ = - 

f service. And methought she was strangely hoarse. As her lover, in dire concern, 


et him be content to say— - ; 
Let | ; hastened to her side, she flung out her clasped hands towards him, even as one 
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«Endless torments dwell about thee : who would cry out: ‘Haste! . .. haste!’ 

Yet who would live and live without thee ?” «* Now I cannot tell when my suspicion became a certitude; but these two, 
that were so full of love, had not yet been made one by the last word of the 
ritual, when I Anew, as indeed, did all present, that the bride was dying fast— 
dying of the Plague! One look of horror, pity, aye, of fear, passed between 
AN UNFORESEEN DETECTION. us. But there was never a stir; save perhaps that each man straightened himself 

By BERNARD CAPES. and stood the stiffer as does your soldier when the first bullet sings. We were all 

—— gentlemen, and not the worst was the parson. Nay,I for one, have no shame to 
A LONELY chalk-quarry, with lime-kilns sluggishly smoking. To the top say I would have had him push the pace on a trifle. He had a mighty dignity 
of one of the ovens a murderer, a showy, vicious -looking scamp, has about him; yet, hard upon the Amen, without a word of discourse, he made sign 
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leaned a stout plank (others, under an open shed, should be in evidence) preparatory to the scrivener, and the book was brought forthwith. 


to dragging up it the body of his just-murdered victim—a young woman of the ‘Then it was that what we all knew in our souls was revealed to our gaze 


well-to-do classes—which he purposes to pitch over, through the upper opening, by a sight of horror. 
Hauling the body after him, he stands, half-way up the **In order to sign and for ever make her beloved secure master at least of 
A balloon is just showing itself, drifting her vast wealth and estates, she had to raise her veil. O my dear friend !—there, 
in the sunken eves, blood-red (that we had known so clear and blue), in the livid 
discoloured face once so fair to see, we read the awful truth! 

** You know the rest; and how Sir George ——” 
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into the burning lime. 
plank, transfixed and gazing upwards. 
pretty low over the lip of the quarry. 
him. One has binoculars. On the ground at the foot of the plank are the 


murdered girl’s watch. purse, trinkets, etc. 


Two figures lean out of the car regarding 
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“I want to ask you a puzzle.” 





Truth to tell, I never comed across 





‘THE cork of a stone ginger- 

| beer bottle burst its wire 
fastening and was shot across the 
tap-room. It struck old Kit Wilkin- 
son on his weather-beaten nose, 
just as he was raising his mug By WALTER WOOD. 


of ale to drain it. ** Drat the 


THE RAIDED 


Illustrated by GUNNING KING. 


any fishermen ’at’s tasted ‘jump,’ 

on 99 except that George Elm an’ his 

JUMP. brother an’ cousin—an’, as I tell 
you, George Elm’s a thief. 

“Yes, it was a soft mornin’, 

like this, an’ the old Svar of 

Hope was anchored just where the 

















woman!” he exclaimed. ‘* Why 
can’t she steer that ‘jump’ better ? 
She was keepin’ it ’ead on to 


me, an’ | might ha’ knowed ’at that cork ’ud catch me somewhere 


near the nose.” 

‘*Tt isn’t a bad mark to steer for,”’ observed a man in a corner, as he 
rose to leave. 

Old Kit flushed, then his eyes gleamed malignantly, and he said, “ But 
You’re a bit of a’ authority on ‘jump,’ aren’t you, 


I was forgettin’. 1 
George ? Don’t go—stop an’ tell the gentleman about that ‘jump’ you got 
which didn’t belong to you.” 

George Elm paused in the doorway and said, “It’s a soft mornin’, 
isn’t it, Kit?” 

He spoke in a friendly and innocent way, and Kit was thrown off his 
guard. ‘‘Itis,” he admitted. ‘ Very soft.” There was a note of repentance 
in his voice. 

“IT want to ask you a puzzle,” 
What's the diff’rence between you an’ the mornin’ ? 
you’ve got your breath. It’ll bide thinkin’ over.” 


the doorway, and from the window, which overlooked the harbour, I saw him 


continued George Elm. ‘An’ it’s this: 
Don’t answer till 


lumber on towards the head of the pier. 
“Tt zs a soft mornin’, isn’t it ? 


“Soft mornin’,” repeated Kit. 
The sea was grey, the sky was grey—everything was grey. Grey waves 
‘re rolling in and breaking in grey clouds of water over the pier, making 
‘ataract which swished into the harbour. Two steam-trawlers were 
ing about in the bay, waiting for the tide to flow enough to enable 
Occasionally they were 


a ( 
dodg 
them to get into harbour for the Sunday. 
smothered in grey spray which the strong, mild, south-east wind drove up. 

‘““A soft mornin’—an’ I’m like the mornin’,” murmured Kit. ‘ An’ 


I’m to hev it thrown in my teeth by a robber like that George Elm! 
‘*Thank you kindly, 


He rubbed his nose and was palpably distressed. 
Sir. I don’t mind if I do,” he observed in recognition of my sympathy. 
“At a time like this just a drop o’ the real old Jamaica is very soothin’. 
Here’s my best respects, Sir—an’ I hope you'll never be insulted as I’ve 
been. Yes,” he went on, as he fondled the glass, ‘it was a soft mornin’ 
like this when that George Elm went an’ got all that ‘jump’ into him—only 
it took him till well-nigh on midnight to shift it. ‘Jump,’ you must 
know, is ginger-beer and champagne an’ such-like stuff ’at blows the cork 
out an’ blows you up. It isn’t what I call a satisfyin’ drink—not ’at I 
ever tasted what you gentlemen call fizz; but I’ve often seen its workin’s. 


He then walked out of 


most easterly o° them steam- 
boats is dodgin’ now, though there 
wasn’t quite as much popple on. She was a yawl ’at had been borrowed 
as a mark-boat for a regatty, an’ fitted up as a sort o’ refreshment-room 
for the amateur gentlemen ’at go in for yachtin’ in the summer - time— 
though, to be sure, some of ’em’s got no more sense nor grunters 
Bless ’em! If it wasn’t for them, a lot o’ lifebuoy makers ’ud be in 
bankruptcy. Well, they mayn't all be able to sail, but I'll do ‘em 
the common justice to say ’at I never seed better steerin’ nor some of ‘em 
showed when they were makin’ for the S/ar of Hope, to get aboard. Two of 
‘em collided, an’ they both sank: but they were hauled up an’ brought 
round wi’ ‘jump.’ It was beautiful to see the way they axed pardon of 
the’rselves, till they got ashore an’ began to call one another names, 
an’ then to act disgraceful on the sands wi’ their fists. An’ they were 
real gentlemen, mind you, wi’ a lot o’ brass-bindin’ an’ patent boots. 

‘*You must know ’at bonny fyde men ’at took part in that regatty could 
get free refreshments on board the Star of Hope, an’ when this was known 
the amount of entries was perfectly wonderful. Two or three men ’at 
hardly knew one end of a boat from the other till she started hurried 
in, becoss the Mayor, who provided the eatables an’ drinkables, an’ is a 
free-’anded an’ ’earty gentleman ’at can’t abide a’ empty glass—thank 
you, Sir, I don’t mind if I do ’ave another, for there’s nothing more 
grateful to the inside nor rum—the Mayor, in his jococious way had 
said, ‘Let ’em all come!’ An’ I can tell you, there was no _ second 
time of askin’. 

** Ves,’ says old George Elm, bitter, when he heard this. 
all come, as long as they’ve got collars on an’ wear pockethankercheys. 
But what about us poor coblemen ’at toil an’ moil an’ keep things 
He was proppin’ a lamp-post up 


‘Let ’em 


goin’, eh ? Where do we come in?’ 
when he spoke. 

‘Suddenly he starts an’ says, ‘There’s his Lordship the Mayor! I'll 
deppytate him, an’ put the unfairness of it afore him.’ 

“The Mayor was bearin’ down towards ’em in a two-horse carriage, 
wi’ the Mayoress, which was his daughter, an’ as lovely a bit o’ stuff 
as I ever set eyes on. George Elm ‘olds up ‘is ’and in a warnin’ 
sort of way, an’ his Worship hove to. Now, when he likes, that George 
Elm can talk as well as a’ auctioneer, an’ it’s a fair pleasure to ’earken to 
him. There’s no doubt he captivated em both, for the Mayor says, 
‘Certainly, my jovial fellers; you shall have a race all to yourselves, if so 
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be as them amatoor yachtsnien’s agreeable, becoss you must understand ‘at 
the object o’ this regatty is to encourage seamanship an’ navigation among 
the civilian poppylation ‘at’s what I may call non-maritime.’ He could 
certainly talk as well as George Elm, an’ ‘ad a way o’ flappin’ his paw ‘at 
drove things ’ome as he said ’em. 

““* Yes, dear pa,’ says the daughter; ‘there must be a special event 
for these brave ’eroes.’ Brave 'eroes! And she sparkled her eyes at George 
Elm—which she wouldn’t ha’ done if she’d seen him hurry ’ome that night 
when there was a breeze an’ they were short-'anded an’ wanted to get the 
life-boat out. 

“But George Elm could talk an’ his Worship could talk—they were no 
match for them amatoors. You see, Sir, they was a mixed lot—doctors, 
lawyers, an’ a few roustabouts like artists; an’ there was a writin’ gentleman, 
too, ‘at did pieces for the papers an’ magazines. It was terrible to listen 
to him when he spoke about what he called the purity o’ sport an’ the 
need of keepin’ regattys select. ‘No, no,’ he says; ‘by all means let the 


coblemen look in,’ he says, ‘but we must work off these social events first. 
There ’ll be ladies aboard the Star of Hope,’ he says, ‘eatin’ cake an’ tea, 
an’ you never know what coblemen’ll say next, or what sort o’ songs they ’ll 
hit at George Elm, who’s got a fine song wi’ 


sing.” He meant that as 
twenty-three verses in it. 

‘***]T suppose you’ve all created a thirst for that “jump” by eatin’ red 
‘errin’s,’ says George Elm, as sour as curds. ‘How long have you been 
trainin’ for it?’ But the literary gentleman gave him back as good as he 
got by tellin’ him to go an’ put his head in the ‘arbour mud an’ keep it 
there for ten minutes. ‘Then,’ he says, ‘we'll listen to you, if you’ve got 
any breath left to talk with. Besides, George,’ he says, ‘you know as well 
as I do ’at it’s against all the rules o’ the regatty to allow anybody to enter 
now. The entries was closed a week since, an even if his Worship’s own 
daughter, lovely though she is, was to come weepin’ an’ beg us to let her 
enter, we should have to steel our hearts an’ say no.’ 

““*All right, Mr. Paperwaster,’ says George Elm—he was allus spyin’ 
round, pickin’ up nicknames, an’ got a lot of ’em at the Bloaters’ Club——” 

** Lotus,” I suggested mildly. 

‘“‘Where he sometimes shoved his nose in unwanted,” pursued Kit, 
ignoring my correction. ‘‘‘All right, Mr. Paperwaster. You think you’ve 
got all the show to yourselves; but wait an’ see. There’ll be a good few of 
you to-morrer at this time wishin’ you’d been buried early.’ 

““*What do you mean?’ says Mr. Bagshot, for that was the writin’ 
gentleman’s real name—rather threatenin’.. He was known to read the police 
news in the papers an’ to be well up in the law. 

‘““*Wait an’ see,’ says George Elm. ‘But if you want to know, what I 
mean is ‘at there's a star ’uggin’ the moon very close, an’ when that ’appens 
there isn’t goin’ to be much tea-fightin’ on board the yawl. Take my word 
for it—you’ll get them dainty skirts on board a dashed deal easier nor 
you'll get em’ off. But perhaps you'll never get em on board at all.’ 

“Well, that regatty began in fair good earnest. It was a tip-top affair, 
an’ no mistake. The Mayoress herself fired a gun as a startin’ signal, an’ 
gave the prettiest little squeal you ever heard, pretendin’ she was frightened ; 
but everybody said it was so that a’ amatoor gentleman ‘at was in the 
Volunteers, an’ very partial to her, as she was to him, could rush for’ard 
an’ comfort her ’at there was no danger, which he did. Then the Mayor 
an’ the Town’s Councillors went off in a steam-boat to the S/ar of ’Ope for 
refreshment an’ to watch the races; but it had breezed up a bit, an’ when 
they got alongside there were only two or three of ’em with any appetite 
left—which was a pity, seein’ ‘at they’d cleared plenty o’ cargo space 
durin’ the trip. 

“*T told you a star was ’uggin’ the moon,’ says George Elm, who was 
tearin’ about like a ravin’ madman in his coble, his brother an’ a cousin 
with him. 

‘““*You’d almost think it was the S/ar of ’Ope, from the way she points 
her nose to the sky,’ says the Mayor, jococious-like, but very pale, an’ 
clingin’ tight to the main-sheet ‘orse. ‘We could p’raps see the races 
better from the foreshore,’ he says, turnin’ to the Town’s Councillors. 
‘An’ in any case there’s a very important Watch Committee meetin’ this 
afternoon which it’s vitally urgent for us all to be present at. What say 
you, gentlemen?’ An’ they all said ‘Aye,’ thinking, p'raps, ’at they was 
at a Town’s Council meetin’. 

“‘They comed ashore, an’ mighty glad most of ’em was to be on dry 
land again. That mornin’ turned out to be a reg’lar soft un—I’ve somehow 
taken a dislike to that expression. I don’t quite know: why—an’ a sort o’ 
blight fell on the regatty. Some o’ the amatoors, who was well-plucked uns, 
especially them roustabout painters, swore they’d sail if it blew a blizzard, 
an’ they framed well for it, too. But when three o’ the events had been 
worked off the Mayor told ’em ’at human life was too sacred to risk 
for mere sport, an’ ’at they must wait till the weather fined afore finishin’. 

“Well, if you wait on this coast for the weather to fine when it takes it 
into its ’ead to blow an’ rain, you can wait a rare long time, and there was a 
good many more of us, besides George Elm, ’at knew for certain ’at there ’d 
be no more regattyin’ for several days. 

““*We shali ‘ave to put some men aboard to see ’at the Svar of ’Ope 
doesn’t break loose from her moorin’s an’ drive ashore an’ become a 
total wreck,’ says Mr. Bagshot, ‘though, to be sure, I’d like to see ’er 
jolly well smashed to smithereens, becoss I could make something out 
of it. Suppose you an’ your brother an’ cousin takes the job on, 
George,’ he says, ‘an’ we’ll give you five bob a day apiece an’ your 
tuck. But you mustn’t touch the regatty refreshment, which your palate 
isn’t trained to appreciate. Fizz and patty grass,’ he says, ‘’ud be no 
more to you nor biscuits is to hippopotamusses.’ An’ there was a good 
deal in it, too, becoss that George Elm has a throat like brass tubin’. 
an’ allus swullers his sperrits neat.’ 


“*We'll take it on,’ says George Elm, an’ the bargain was made. The 
three of ‘em put off in their coble and got on board the Star of ’Ope, an’ for 
several hours we saw nothing more of ’em. Then, in the afternoon, when 
a few of us were standin’ on the ‘ Platform'—they’ve cleared it away now, 
to make room for that Marine Drive, which is a white elephant they ‘ll 
never finish till the Day of Judgment—up tears Mr. Bagshot in a terrible 
commotion. 

“*Them dashed ghouls is ’avin’ a perfect orgy,’ he says. 
listenin’ to em through the telegrapht, an’ they’re raisin’ Cain. 
that George Elm singin’ his disgraceful song, an’ we can ‘ear the corks 
poppin’ like a bombardment. It’s frightful,” he says, ‘to think of all that 
costly jump being swilled by such swine. You might as well decorate a 
kitchen boiler with diamonds. Is there any volunteers for the yawl ?’ 

“‘Now there’s times when men sinks their diffrences an’ becomes 
friends, an’ though some of us were none too partial to George Elm, 
becoss of his crooked ways; still, this wasn’t the time when we were goi: 
to round on him. An’ that’s what we said. We gave Mr. Bagshot the 
straight tip. 

““* Very well,’ he says sarcastic, ‘if there isn’t one of you ‘at durst 
risk his precious life in a bit of a popple, we’ll see what us amatoors 
can do ourselves. I'm forgettin’,’ he says, ‘’at some o’ you know a sight 
more about ‘uggin’ the drainpipe at the back of the pier for crabs nor 
you do about open watter. Things aren’t what they used to be in the 
days of old John Donkin, who hid in the bight of the pier like a spider, 
an’ shot out an’ got hold of anything ’at was goin’ at sea, breeze or no 
breeze. ‘Trippers an’ steam,’ he says, ‘have clean spoiled you, an’ you're 
no longer men. You’re pier-rats.’ Then he walks off—an’ just in time, 
I can tell you, for there was a few on us ‘at would ha’ given him what 
for if he’d stopped. 

‘‘He hurried to the foreshore an’ rushed into a little wood shanty ’at 
had been rigged up, an’ which was a place where they could talk to 
the Star of '’Ope. Wonderful it was, an’ all done by the amatoor 
engineer ‘at has that petrol-launch ’at’s allus explodin’ at the wrong time. 
The shed was packed with amatoors, an’ one was readin’ off what was 
bein’ said an’ done on board the yawl. 

“*They’re wolfin’ the chickens,’ reads off the man at the telegrapht. 
‘Now there’s a pop, an’ George Elm’s shoutin’ ‘Chop their necks off!”’ 

““*Eavens!’ says Mr. Bagshot with a groan, ‘that jump’s flowin’ like 
blood at Waterloo!’ 

““*Now there’s a thud,’ says the interpreter, with the plug thing at 
his ear. 

“*P’raps one of ’em’s tackled one o’ your pies, an’ fallen,” says a 
amatoor, with a laugh, for it was well known ’at all the refreshments had 
been provided by the interpreter’s father. 

““*There’s that George Elm bawlin’ his old song,’ reports the man at 
‘He’s got to the chorus again— 


‘We've been 
There ’s 


the wire. 
‘Let go the reef taycle, 
Let go the reef taycle, 
Let go the reef taycle— 

My jumper is jammed!’’’ 


“*This must be stopped,’ says Mr. Bagshot. ‘It’ll have to be stopped 
an’ them scoundrels got ashore, even if the life-boat has to be launched 
Do you think, Mr. Webb,’ he says, turnin’ to one of the amatoors, ‘’at you 
could get as far as the yaw! wi’ your steam-launch? We’d go in my 
cutter, but we’d never be able to beat out to her in this breeze. It’s 
blowin’ dead on shore.’ 

“*T’d do it like a shot,’ says Mr. Webb, ‘only the propeller’s 
unshipped an’ the injun’s under repair. Yes, there’s nothing I'd like 
better, if it wasn’t for this most unfortunate over’aulin’. I’d like you to 
see ’er when she’s really punchin’ into it.’ 

“It was an extryordinary thing ’at whenever that launch was wanted 
she was never ready. She couldn’t get steam up under four hours, from 
cold watter, an’ I never saw her under way except once, an’ then she 
was trying to tow another amatoor’s craft ’at was pullin’ her back. 

“*Very well,’ says Mr. Bagshot, firm-like, ‘there’s more ways 0’ 
killin’ cats nor with kindness, an’ if we can’t get out with our sailin’-boats, 
an’ if our only steam-launch is in the foundry again—if she was mine I'd 
dump her on the scrap-’eap—an’ if our brave coblemen won’t face it, 
there’s only one thing for it—we shall have to arrange for the life-boat. 
By gosh! Jenkins,’ he says, ‘isn’t it your quarterly practice to-morrer ?’ 

“*That’s the fixture,’ says Mr. Jenkins, who was the local secretary 
for the life-boat. 

“*Then why not have it to-day, this very afternoon, instead?’ says 
Mr. Bagshot, eager-like. 

“*I1’ll consider about it,’ says Mr. Jenkins, cautious. 

“*The man ’at considers is lost,’ says Mr. Bagshot. ‘Make up your 
mind now. There’s no time for consideration. LEither that life-boat’s got 
to be launched or this regatty’s got to bust. Besides,’ he says, sly-like, 
‘it ’ud make you stand well with the Mayoress. A  life-jacket an’ oilskins 
an’ a sou’-wester suits you to a tee, an’ there’s nothing she fancies as 
much as a naval ’ero. That gunner’s ’avin’ it all his own way, and if you 
aren't careful, he’ll hike her off from beneath your very nose.’ For it was 
well known ’at Mr. Jenkins, as well as the Volunteer gentleman, was very 
sweet on the young lady, an’ was friendly disposed towards the money 
she’d got in the bank. 

“*] think,’ says Mr. Jenkins, ‘at p’raps it ’ud be judicial to put the 
It ’ud be a sort of pansy for the wownded feelin’s 
an’ disappointment of the spectators. I suppose,’ he says, addressin’ me, 
‘’at the old girl ’ud be as right as nails in a sea like this?’ ‘She’d just 
sniff at it an’ scorn it,’ I answers. ‘She’s a jolly stiff boat. an’ as steady 
as ‘ouses, he says, comfortin’ hisself like. He was a wonderful talker, an’ 


practice for’ard a bit. 
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had a rare gift o’ goadin’ other people into doin’ things ’at he didn’t much 
fancy on his own account. ‘You're right there, Sir,’ I told him; ‘she’s 
as steady as the Light’ouse, an’, as for a bit o’ sea like this—pooh!’ 

“* Then we’ll get her launched,’ he says, ‘an’ I’ll go with 
her.’ 

“Sev'ral. of the amatoors says, ‘’Ooray!’ an’ the interpreter says, 
‘You'd better take some millingtary with you, or a boardin’ party from the 
Coastguard, for that George Elm an’ his lot’s got to a state of things ’at’s 
paralysin’. I’ll bet they’ve shipped every bottle o’ jump there is aboard 
the yawl, an’ ’at they see more green monkeys, taken all in all, nor was 
ever let loose at the Zoo.’ 

‘*Well, we got the life-boat out an’ ran her down the slipway an’ had 
her afloat in double-quick time. There was no want o’ men, for it was a 
bit o’ fun, an’ there was pay for it, too, which allus acts as salt to fun. 
Mr. Jenkins was there, as large as life an’ twice as natural, with a life-jacket 
on an’ wearin’ a long red cap. ‘Ihe amatoors was a bit waggish; but 
Mr. Jenkins scorned to answer ’em, nor yet did he reply when they guyed 
him as we pulled off an’ asked him if his will was made an’ what was to be 
That was p’raps 


done with him when he was thrown up on the beach. 


Mr. Bagshot ’ad got to the telegrapht by that time an’ was readin’ off the 
report. 

“*We’ve come to demand you to leave the yawl,’ says Mr. Jenkins. 
‘We’ve been listenin’ to your carryin’s on ashore, an’ it’s scand’lous. 
You little knew ’at every word you said was as clear to us as a pikestaff, 
an’ ’at every pop of a cork has been recorded against you.’ 

‘“*George Elm was stunned for a minute, not quite understandin’, an’ 
havin’ been brought up by a grandmother ’at believed in witches; but he 
was cone too many for Mr. Jenkins, an’ answers boldly, ‘It’s a lie. 
There wasn’t any corks poppin—we knocked their long necks off with 
a marlin-spike. Then he began his song again an’ capered about 
the deck. 

“*Come off that 
with us.’ 

‘***T couldn’t dream o’ breakin’ my bargain,’ says George Elm, 
is to stand by the Svar of ’Ope for five bob a day an’ find my own tuck. 
I’m doin’ both—an’ as for tuck, it’s under our very noses, an’ easy 
whole three of ’em laughed an’ 


yawl,’ orders Mr. Jenkins. ‘Come _ ashore 


which 


enough to find. Eh, boys?’ The 


roared, an’ it was plain to see ’at the jump had made its mark on ’em. 





“ Certainly, my jovial fellers; you shall have a race all to yourselves.” 


becoss some of ’em wanted to go out in the life-boat an’ Mr. Jenkins said 
they couldn’t, as it was against the rules. ‘ He wants all the show to hisself, 
says one, ‘so ’at he can be the centre figure on the stage an’ command the 
attention of the Mayoress by what he does. Well, I hope he’ll come a 
jolly mucker!’ 

“We got a bit of a dustin’ when we were pullin’ across the tideway, but, 
of course, nothing to matter, an’ we were as dry as bones when we lay to 
under the lee of the yawl an’ ’ailed George Elm, who was by way o’ bein’ 
skipper. 

Mr. Jenkins, in a very stern voice, stands up an’ calls on George Elm 
to surrender. 

‘** What for ?’ answers George, who was leanin’ oyer the gunwale. ‘Am 
I a thief? 

*“* You are,’ says Mr. Jenkins. 

*** Are you a bobby ?’ says |,George, terrible sarcastic. 
me. I thought you was one o’ them brewer's draymen what I saw in 
What have you done with your barrils? Emptied ’em all by 
yourself? Why you must ha’ been as dry as the Sahary Desert!’ 

“We all laughed—we couldn’t help it—an’ Mr. Jenkins was that 
mortified he lost his temper an’ said two or three things ’at he was sorry 
for after. If you get talkin’ with them amatoors they'll tell you some 
dreadful things ’at they say they heard him speak—though, to be sure, 


’ 


‘You ’ve stole all the jump.’ 
‘You supprise 


London. 


““*What are we to do?’ says Mr. Jenkins, turning to the coxn; but 
the coxn said it wasn’t his shout, an’ ’at it "ud be out of his duty to interfere 
wi’ George Elm. We didn’t know then ’at he had a secret understandin’ 
wi’ George to bring him a veal an’ ’am pie ashore, an’ any other little thing 
‘at he could get through without bein’ nobbled. 

““*T was never so upset in my life,’ declares Mr. Jenkins, an’ just then 
most unfortunately, the life-boat gives a nasty lurch, an’ over he comes bang 
on top o’ me, his cork jacket thuddin’ against mine in a way ’at was like 
crackin’ crabs. Then he gets jerked up again, an’ what wi’ that an’ the 
jeers o’ George Elm, he was fair mad, an’ let his language go like Board 
o’ Trade rockets. ‘You must come off,’ he shouts, ‘or you’ll have me to 
reckon with.’ 

“<«Tf I start reckonin’ with you, I’ll soon settle you,’ says George Elm 
back. ‘Why, if I only get you in my clutches I'll crush you like a’ egg- 
shell.” An’ he looked as if he could do it, too, bein’ big an’ burly, an’ 
Mr. Jenkins very slight and short. 

*** Skill counts more nor brute force,’ says Mr. Jenkins, who was well 
known to be in trainin’ by letter by a gentleman ’at fed ’im on nuts an’ 
nourishment, an’ by yet another ’at trained him by correspondence at what 
they call catch-as-catch-can. 

“*Come an’ try it on.’ says George Elm, an’ wi’ that he picks up a bottle 
o’ jump, knocks the neck off, an’ drinks as much as didn’t fly overboard. 
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‘Lay me alongside,’ orders Mr. Jenkins, like one o° the naval officers 
of old boardin’ a battle-ship. ‘I‘ll have him down in a jiffey, then we’ll 
him ashore.’ But the coxn knew George Elm better nor Mr. Jenkins 
did, and what with excuses, an’ what with bunglin’, he took very good 
care not to the life-boat too near the yawl. ‘It can't be done,’ 
says, ‘this tide’s runnin’ at a fair rip.’ 

“* What 


Jenki 
ankine 
eCNaALNS, 


get 


get he 
‘ud you do supposin’ these men was shipwrecked ?” asks Mr. 
an’ I thought it was a fair stumper. But the 
“ae was shipwrecked,’ he answers, ‘ they'd be help- 


tor 


COxn Was 


sneerin , 


for him. they 
men, they’re doin’ all they can to thoil us.’ 
what ‘ud ha’ happened if Mr. Jenkins hadn’t suddenly 


re! Upon my soul that yawl’s parted her anchor 


but as these 
don’t know 


‘ Look 


driftin’ ash 


out, the 
she’s 
I don’t know how it had happened, but there 
like a ‘un. If it 


been 


‘**It was as true as gospil. 
y adrift, and 
hadn’t been for the jump that 

but his 
refused to anything, bein’ perfectly 


was the Star of ’Op going ashore good 
could have saved as 


yawl easy as 


that 


as George 


State 
Elm 


near 


Elm an’ brother an’ his cousin was in 


} 


ao 


winkin’ ; George 


‘at they content, 


rift to “eaven, an’ refusin’ to let anybody go on board or 


knew they were safe enough with the life-boat standin’ by 


1 ‘ears him mutter, ‘what a real man is; an’ if so be as she knows what's 
what, you'll jolly well have your beak put out of joint. It ‘ud be a awful 
thing,’ he says, musin’ like, ‘to see her the fancied bride of a reptile like ‘im.’ 
We 


was gettin’ very near to the yawl, so ‘at the crew could jump into the life- 


‘Now things ‘appens at sea as you never expect ‘em to ‘appen. 


boat, when she gives a tremendous lurch, bein’ broadside on to the sea ’at 


was runnin’, an’ overboard tumbles George Elm. 

“Instantly, with a loud cry, Mr. Jenkins goes after him, well knowin’ 
‘at his cork jacket ‘ud keep him from sinkin’. 

“Well, the had 


ten, an’ ‘auled him on board with a nasty mixture o’ sea an’ jump in his inside. 


coxn George lm by the lugs afore you could count 
* Then there was a queer shout, an’ then roars of laughter, for what 
the the Mr. Jenkins’s 
in his cork-jacket. He’d gone slap under the boat, an’ | 
had off 
adrift to with 
and 


should we see in watter, between us an’ shore, but 


feet, fast 
jacket 


got 


made 
his boots. 


Be 


rise, 


got entangled in 
he fell 
strugglin’ frightful to 


his been torn an’ 
P’raps it had 
it may, there 
couldn't 
“We righted him an’ dragged him 


the 


suppose 
that as 
which 


start when on me. 


he was head down, 


he do. 
what 


tor. 


in, more dead nor alive, and 


we didn’t do in way o’ laughter, them amatoors ashore made up 











“Them dashed ghouls is ‘avin’ a perfect orgy.” 


‘em, an’ they just let her rip an’ squatted on board as if it was the best 
joke in the world, till such time as they had to do as Mr. Jenkins told 
‘em, an’ take to the life-boat. 
“Now by that time it had 
comin’ ashore, and the Mayor and 
Councillors an’ nearly all the poppylation, had got to the foreshore, just 
as if they was watchin’ play-actin’. Of course, I don’t know 
how true it is, but they do say ’at Mr. Jenkins wilfully waited till it was 
just as narrer a squeak as could be afore he gave the order to save George 
Elm an’ t’other two, at all costs. He shouted in a very loud voice, so, 
they say, ‘at the Mayoress could ’ear him. ‘They must be rescued,’ he 
says, ‘even though some of us perishes in it’—but he didn’t 


been made known ’at the yawl was 


Mayoress, as well as the Town’s 


as excited 


doin’ say 


which of us he meant. 
‘We 


was 


quite plainly see 
There 
there 


likely as 


then so near the shore ’at you could 
on, an’ could tell the people’s faces. 
Mayoress, as pretty an’ frightened as she could be, an’ 
Volunteer gunner gentleman, comfortin’ her again, as 
though what he knew about the sea an’ ships I can’t tell you. 

“It may ha’ been mv ‘ancy, but Mr. Jenkins gives a very awful look at 
the gunner gentleman, an’ then sort o’ grinds his teeth, as if he was goin’ 
They said afterwards ’at he was determined to show off, an’ 
' ‘I’ll show her, my fine feller,’ 


was 
the 


was the 
not— 


what goin’ was 


into battle. 
that whatever happened was his own fault. 


Mr. Jenkins was a truly comical spectacle, with his red cap all wet an’ 
danglin’ down, which no one called his attention to, not wantin’ to spoil 
the fun. 

““*Land me at the slipway,” 
came to an’ unshipped some of his water ballast. ‘This is all your work, 
you ruffian!’ he says to George Elm, with tears in ‘You've 
ruined the regatty, and the worst of it is ‘at there’s no gettin’ at you. 
You’ve touched every bank an’ the he says, ‘an’ 
you ’ve piled up five ships.’ 

“*Countin’ this, it’s a round six,’ says George Elm, peaceful - like, 
‘for that Svar of ’Ope’ll be firewood in an hour’—which she was. ‘But it 
wasn’t my fault—it’s the rotten chain an’ that jump. It doesn’t seem to 
have what I may call any quality in it. You might just as well freeze on 
to the pump,’ he says, an’ then he walks ’ome an’ goes to sleep on the 


he says, dreadful crestfallen, when he 


his voice. 


between ’ere Thames,’ 


doorstep. 

‘“*Mr. Jenkins runs across the road an’ ’ides in the lifeboat-’ouse till it 
was dark, an’ refuses to appear when some o’ the amatoors was what they 
call encorin’ him. 

** An’ married the 
Volunteer gunner much to ask me to 
take a ’usband what all the little boys chase an’ say, ‘‘ Who wears a cork 
collar round ’is ankles?”’” 


she 


Why, 


too 


the Mayoress, 


gentleman, ‘ for,’ she 


what about you say? 


‘it’s 


Says, 


THE END, 
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A* six on a summer’s morning, Manoel 
4 Pinto went to the Pontinha for his 
bathe. His neighbour, the little chemist, 
was in the water, looking very comical with 
his spectacles glinting in the sunshine. They 
walked back along 
Funchal beach. It was the Festa of Our 


Lady of the Mount, and already the little coloured country boats, from the 


together, and _ strolled 


coast villages, were.arriving. ‘‘Come to me, my oxen; come to me, my 
pretty oxen,” cried boys and men, as they goaded their shambling beasts 
to the water’s edge, and, harnessing them to the sharp prows of the boats, 
dragged them through the surf and over the sharp ridge of pebbles. 


Screams and giggles mingled with the noisy chorus of “‘Ca para mim 


gg 
bot, ca ca ca od!” as the crowded boats grated on the beach. Already 
some of the new-comers were doing their hair, and donning holiday 
garments, after their voyage. 

‘*Are you going to the church, Pinto?” asked Andrade, the chemist. 
‘*VYes, with Menina Anna,” said Manoel. 
Andrade rolled a cigarette. With those twinkling glasses, and the queer 
curl of his lips, it was difficult to tell whether he was smiling. They 
watched a fat priest, whose morning bath from the beach (he never ventured 
in the deep waters of the Pontinha) was like some elaborate ritual, and 
performed with equal gravity. His great umbrella had been planted in the 
pebbles, with a strip of carpet and a camp-stool underneath; a boy was 
waiting with a watering-can to douche his master when he came puffing 
from the sea. 

**She’s not going with her English sailor then?” asked Andrade. 

Manoel clenched his fist. ‘*Znsecfa feo!” he muttered savagely, in a 
string of oaths. ‘‘ Ugly insect.” In Madeira that is almost the last word 


of abuse. ‘No, she’s not,” he snapped out. ‘She promised me.” 

“Well. . . . She was with him again yesterday, Manoel.” 

There were two war-vessels lying in the Roads, an American and a 
British. Manoel spat some more spleen and shook his clenched fist savagely 


towards the latter. ‘English dogs!” he muttered. ‘‘ Why, when my grand- 
father was alive, we made these heretics fling their dead into the sea at 
night. We wouldn’t even let them bury any English on the island— 
and now 

“Not that I 


Serpa Pinto affair was on—you 


“Stull, they bring money.” Andrade rubbed his hands. 
““When that 


remember F—I put up ‘American Spoken Here’ 


love them,” he added. 
instead of ‘English’ in 
my shop.” 

They passed through the Varadouras Gateway; Manoel entered the 
chemist’s with his friend, and sat on the counter dangling his legs. 


Andrade dusted the bottles. 


{c Pyrignt 


) By ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GORDON BROWNE. 


‘That dog of mine was yelping all night again, Luiz,” said Manoel, 
lighting a cigarette. ‘I’ll give him a dose of something if he bothers me 
much more. Are those poisons on that shelf?” 
““Some of them. I’ve plenty here—enough to poison all the dogs 
in Funchal.” 

Manoel had gloomy tastes. The rows of bottles against the wall 
the dark little shop had always interested him. Death, in all kinds 
shapes, easy and terrible, stood ranged on the shelves. He _ pointed 
a bottle. 

** What’s that ?” 

** This ? Well, in a 


quarter of an hour or less after taking it, your neck gets stiff, and you're 


Strychnine,” said Andrade. ‘How does it act? 


seized with terror, and you curl round like a barrel-hoop. Then you jerk 
about till you’re dead.” 

* And that bottle, Luiz?” 

You turn blue; your eyes look like pin-points; you sleep, 


**Qh-h,” said Manoel. 

** Laudanam. 
and no one can wake you up. Mind your legs, Manoel.” 

Andrade was sweeping dust from behind the counter with a_ broom. 
Manoel drew up his legs, but continued his inquiries about the jars and 
bottles with the queer names which he could not read. He sold wicker 
chairs; and that needs little education. Andrade wished he would go; he 
was too fond of wasting time in the shop. At the next inquiry, without 
turning his head, the chemist said, ‘‘Oh, you turn red and green and blue 
by turns, and die purple.” He gave a dry chuckle, and Manoel’s eyes 
grew round. 

A clock struck. * Well, 


Oh, what’s in this big jar, Luiz? This colourless stuff?” 


Manoel jumped down from the counter. 


I must go. 

“Nothing you’d care to drink, my friend. ‘That’d finish you off, if 
all the rest failed.” He laughed again, and turned to serve his first 
customer. 

Manoel Pinto went home, bolted the sofas of fat pork and sweet 
potatoes which was waiting for him, and then, after dressing himself very 
smartly, started for the Mount Church. He calied at a house on the 
outskirts of Funchal, as the clocks were striking nine. 


‘Is Anna ready ?” he asked a little bashfully. 


= Ready r Why, she’s gone,” said Senhora Botelho. ‘“* Haven’t you 


seen her? She started five minutes ago. Oh, I don’t know why she 
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I’ve given up trying to control that girl. 


didn’t wait. 
if you hurry.” 
He flung out of the house with an oath, and hurried towards the 
bend of the road. In his head rang the song which the men sing 
when treading out the must; the song of ‘ Mentrosa Mariana "— 
‘* Mariana says she has seven petticoats with stripes. 
Tell the truth to your lover, 
And no more deceive him, 
Lying Mariana!” 

Were all girls alike? She had promised faithfully to go with him to 
the Festa. ... At the corner he saw her, and clenched his fist at the 
They had 


You'll catch her up_ 


sight of her companion, the English sailor from the war-ship. 
stopped to speak to Constanga Arco, whose hand was on the sleeve of 
another sailor, with the stars of the United States Navy at the tips of his 
provokingly pretty, with her black, glossy 
and starched sleeves, and 
At her throat glistened a 


broad collar. Anna looked 
hair, and her velvet bodice and coloured skirt 
the jaunty little scalloped cape of blue-and-gold. 
Brazilian topaz brooch—his gift. 

“Hello, Bailey!” the American was saying. 
duced Anna as “ Miss Bottleho,” and presented his friend with a flourish 
as “*Senhor Don Billio Simmons”; at which Anna and the others 
She turned her head and saw Manoel, looking very ; 


The Englishman _intro- 


laughed. 
sullen. 

*“*Good morning, Mistaire 
broken English, bowing mischievously. 

‘Good morning, Menina Anna,” he answered in Portu- 

Her use of English was an added insult. He splut- 
tered. ‘“‘ I—I—called * A lucky thought came to him. 
He pulled off his hat, and said ‘“‘Good-day” to the foreigners 
and Constanca; and then, “‘Come along, Anna. We'll start, 
if you’re ready.” 

“Oh, we’re all going together.” 

‘““No, we’re not. You promised to come with me.” 

“Did I? Well, I will, won’t I?” She looked at him provokingly. 
“Only there’ll be twenty thousand there, Manoel, so we can’t have the 
road to ourselves, you know. And Constanga, and 

“I’m not going with them,” said Manoel sullenly. 

“No? Well, | am; so you can go by yourself—to St. Peter, Manoel,” 
she said sweetly. The Portuguese expression is prettier than our own. 

Anna caught the arm of her sailor; they went off, leaving Manoel in 
the road. ‘‘ Looks as if he’s been drinking vinegar, that chap,” remarked 
the American. ‘I reckon he’s got ‘belly belong him,’ as they say in the 
South Seas. That’s what’s the matter with him.” 

“He ain’t your young man, is he, Anna? You’re not engaged to 
him, eh?” asked Bailey. Anna, when she understood, said ‘‘ No.” 

Manoel watched them vindictively, until Anna threw him a glance over 
half defiant and provoking, and yet half inviting. Well, she 


Manoel,” she said, in prett: 


guese. 


her shoulder 


“ Quick— before they look round!” 


She was sometimes very penitent after these moods. He could 


might relent. 
! He felt the sheath of 


see there was no love-making; if there were 


his knife. Then he followed sulkily. 
It is an hour’s climb from Funchal to the church. From all parts of 


the island people had flocked to the festivities. There were peasant women 
in gay dresses; men in blue, spiked caps and white shirts and tight breeches 


and boots of tough, yellow skin; beggars with twisted limbs and filthy 
bandages ; shopkeepers; English and American tourists on horseback or in 
hammocks. A string of carroes—the cabs of Madeira—creaked past on 
runners, drawn by clumsy oxen, which blundered into the pedestrians. 
Constanga and the American were in front; then came Anna and Bailey; 
Manoel had to walk behind. 

He was furious. Still, at the summit there would be more room, and then 
he could get next to Anna and talk to her, and coax her into a more friendly 
mood. They reached the top at last. At the inn near the church many pilgrims 


—>—— 


ROAR ge 


a 


He had just time to fill the phial. 


were doing justice to the pio vinho bom—bread and good wine—which its 
sign announced. Others sat or lolled against a stack of faggots. Bullock- 
cars, horses, hammocks, and hand-sledges for the descent to Funchal 
clustered together, guarded by their attendants. The steps of the church 
were crowded with a picturesque company, chattering, laughing, munching 
provisions, drinking wine from horn mugs or skins. Two bands were 
playing discordantly different tunes. Regardless of the noise, and adding to 
it, a man was pulling the strings of his maché/e, and some Lisbon sailors 
danced, barefoot, to the music of a mouth-organ. Here and there were 
banners, and the great figure of a saint swayed above the crowd. 

The church was covered with flags of many nations. Bailey and 
Simmons entered with the girls; Manoel, close behind, knew enough English 
to understand the drift of their remarks. He knelt before the little figure 
of Nossa Senhora do Monte — flaxen-wigged, covered with tawdry jewels— 
but he kept a corner of his eye for the foreigners, and mentioned them, not 
charitably, in his prayers. 

They came out again into the blazing sunshine, and the two sailors 
raced towards the inn to secure a little table. For a moment Manoel and 
Anna were close together. ‘‘Come along, Anna,” he whispered; ‘‘we can 
lose them now in the crowd. Quick—before they look round.” 

She tossed her head. ‘What do you mean? You can 
go away if you like. You’re not very cheerful company, 
Manoel. Besides, I’m thirsty.” 
Under his breath, he cursed 
asides for the United States; he 
ancestors for a hundred years, saddling inoffensive folk long 
under quiet tomb-stones with crimes unnamable; a fishing- 
fleet from Cama de Lobos (and that carries rough eloquence) might have 
listened with respect. But he had to follow. 

There was a drop of consolation in the thought that Bailey paid for 
drinks. Manoel ordered aguardiente ; the fiery spirit quickened his resent- 
ment. He would have flung off in dudgeon, but the day had been long 
looked forward to, he was hotly in love, and even now hoped for some 
happy chance or some relenting. Perhaps she was only teasing; her 
moods changed so. Perhaps soon she would catch his arm, when the 
others were not looking; whisper and laugh softly; and they would slip 
away, like two conspirators. 

He met her eyes once, and set his face to abject misery and appeal. 
She was quite indifferent. Bailey had suggested walking on towards the 
Ribeira de Joio Gomes. They trooped off, Manoel still behind. - 

It seemed, then, that Our Lady had heard the prayers whispered in the 
church. Bailey was at the edge of the path; his foot dislodged a pebble— 
he slipped. Manoel shut his eyes while his heart thumped violently. His 
lips moved fast. When he looked again, hoping to see his rival on the 
stones hundreds of feet below, the Englishman was erect, laughing, with 
his hand on Anna’s sleeve. And the hand moved insidiously towards 
her waist ! 

Manoel Pinto’s hand flashed to his knife. 
just in front of him,a safe target for the stroke. 


gentler 
Bailey's 


England, with 
summed up 


The broad blue back was 
He crept nearer, like 
a cat. 

Then, from the Mount Church, came a report sounding as if some hand 
had tugged at the blue stretch of sky, rending it like a sheet. A fizz 
and splutter followed the booming of the echoes; next, a long-drawn 
“Ah-h!” of admiration from the crowd they had just left. Bailey span 
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Madame MELBA writes: 

“IT have tried the records and 
find them really wonderful re- 
roductions of my singing. I 
eel that, in them, all the care 
and trouble to which your ex- 
erts went last month, have 
‘ound great reward. My friends 
who have heard them are simply 








delighted with them. 
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Are singing and playing to delighted audiences in every corner of the Globe, thanks to the Gramophone. There are 
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Madame PATTI writes: 

“The Gramophone of to-day 
I find is such an improved 
instrument for recording the 
human voice to the older 
machines with which so many 
of us are familiar, that my 
hitherto objection to allow the 
thousands who cannot hear me 
sing personally to listen to 
the reproduction of my voice 
throu A the instrumentality of 
your Grame yhone is now quite 
removed, and the records which 
you have lately made for me I 
think are natural productions 
of my voice.” 
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round. In an instant, Manoel’s knife was thrust back in its hiding-place. 
He gasped. Another instant, and the business would have been done 
past recall. He thought now of the close little white-washed cell in 
Funchal Prison, stifling in this hot weather; the trial; the hold of a 
Lisbon-bound vessel; and then the scaffold, or, at best, years of trapped 
misery. That burst of rockets and crackers had saved him. 

** Hullo ! 
blowing off their powder by daylight?’ 

“Anna!” appealed Manoel. ‘*Come and see them. Come back with 
me to the church. I’ll buy you—I’ll buy you wine, and grapes, and——” 


He was spluttering in his rage and jealousy. Anna eyed him quizzingly 

‘** Leave that—that ugly insect!” he spluttered. 

“You look an ugly insect yourself now, Manoel,” she answered. ‘No; 
I’m not coming. We can't see anything in the sunshine, and we can hear 
where we are. I don’t want grapes or wine.” 

“Are you coming?” he hissed, drawing back. Perhaps, if he threatened 
to go away, she might see that his patience was near its end. 

* No,” 

Without another word, Manoel turned on his back and stalked off in 
moody dignity. Every moment he hoped to hear an invitation to return. 
Che only sound that reached 
his ears was the sound of 
their jarring laughter, as they 
went on towards the Ribeira. 

He thrust his way through : 
the crowd by the church, and, ; 
at the inn, drank another 
glass of aguardiente. Every 
few moments a squib or 
cracker sputtered out in day- 








light. The many pilgrims 

were at the height of their 

enjoyment. And he had : 

mapped out his day so care- Soak estate 


fully! He had thought out, - 
so exactly, the words he was 
going to say to Anna before 
the day ended! 

Oh, he felt intensely 
sorry for himself. If only oF 
there were some safe method _ 
of revenge—or some way in 
which he could touch her 


heart, make her _ intensely _ 
9 . 1 t= =~ 
sorry for him, too! He was = 
almost in the mood for 
suicide; and took a gruesome pae-e's 
fin ~ — 
pleasure, for some moments, = ee : 
iu picturing his body at her ae 
=< Saree 


feet. . . . Unfortunately, in eee 
that case, the satisfaction of 
seeing her emotion and peni- 
tence would be denied him. 
But the sailor—he might 
siu.i revenge himself on him. 
Manoel remembered, suddenly, 
the chemist’s store. A car- 
inho—one of the hand-sledges 
near the church — was just 
starting; he sprang in. The 
guides started the toboggan 
down the slippery . pebbles, 
shouted for room, steered it 
with sticks and ropes; people =~ 
trudging up laughed or 
screamed, and made way; 
glimpses of the sea appeared 
over yellow roofs, and be- 
tween palms and_ chest- 





nuts, and cactus; in ten 
minutes they were in Funchal. 

His brain was in a whirl with the speed of their descent. He 
loitered outside the shop; his errand now seemed a little difficult. If he 
asked Andrade for poison for his dog, anything that happened afterwards 
might lead to inquiry and awkward evidence. Manoel peered in. It was a 
gloomy little place, this chemist’s. What light there was glinted on the rows 
of jars and bottles. He missed the glitter of his friend’s round spectacles. 
A boy was behind the counter. 

**Senhor Andrade out, Jorge?” Manoel asked. 

‘‘T think he’s getting ready to go to the Festa. I don’t know if he’s 
started yet. I’ll see.” 

For a few precious seconds Manoel Pinto was in possession. He glanced 
into the street; no customer was approaching. ‘There were empty phials on 
the counter; he caught one up. Which bottle should he choose? ‘The white 
powder which jerked a man to death? The stuff which turned the face blue, 
made the eyes dwindle, and brought death at last through sleep? ‘There 
was a noise in the inner room. He seized the nearest, a great glass jar on 
the lower shelf, with some colourless liquid filling it almost to the brim. 
‘That'd finish you off, if the rest failed,” Luiz had said. “It’s nothing 
you’d care to drink, Manoel.” 

He had just time to fill the little phial and replace the jar. 


Fireworks, eh?” cried Bailey. ‘ What’s the notion of 





*Senhor Andrade has gone out, Senhor Pinto,” said the boy. 

**Oh, it doesn’t matter.” 

Manoel strolled down to the beach. He had death in his pocket now— 
bottled death. Colourless, too; he could make surly friends again with Anna; 
invite them all to drink; it would be easy to slip this into the sailor’s wine 
or spirit. 

But he felt troubled. His rage had cooled a little; jealousy stung him 
less. He was still very miserable. A melting pity for himself was now his 
chief emotion. Revenge, now that he had the means for it in his possession, 
seemed less inviting. ‘There were risks, too. After all, he was not a Cama 
de Lobos cut-throat ; a fairly prosperous dealer in wicker chairs, trading 
with the Cape boats, does not take life easily, without twinges. They are a 
mixed race, the Madeirense. Dark African blood struggled with Western, 
ani! with Western training. 

The beach was almost deserted. Even the beggars and lepers had 
dragged themselves from the shadow of the Varadouras Gate to the Mount. 
Two or three boys were bathing. Some men were cutting and cleaning 
fish; a pig was being killed, and he watched its last agonies with interest. 
He strolled, still dubious, through the Fish Market. ‘The colours and 
queer shapes of the fish always fascinated him. He turned over a_ red 
papa jaca, a pink cas/anhele, 
with eyes set in gold and 
blue; there was a petxe verde, 
too, the dandy of those seas ; 
blue-collared, with a green and 
red coat, and purple swallow- 
| tail and fins. But Manoel’s 

thoughts were far away. 

Suddenly he turned and 
went off at a_ brisk pace 
towards the hills. His mind 


> was made up. The. sailor 
Sao should escape. But that little 
j _— <> ag ena bottle in his por ket should 


RIOT bring Anna to her senses—to 








his feet. 

Oh, it was fine, it was 
dramatic ! He thought out 
the details of his plan as he 
climbed the slope. He would 
pretend to make friends; ask 
them to drink. Then he 
would empty the phial into 
his own glass, before their 
eyes. He pictured the whole 
scene. ‘They would spring to 

~ their feet together, and look 
at him in amazement. And 
then—and then 

As he trudged upwards 
Manoel composed his speech. 


? 


It was to be a proposal of 

- marriage, with the sight of 

= his death in agonies as the 

penalty of refusal. She must 

promise, or he would drink 

qi? ~ and die. If she refused then +: 

Well, there was little risk ; 

but life without Anna 

Manoel, soliloyuising, ran 

into a yoke of oxen, and 
begged pardon. 

It was growing late when 

he reached the summit. For 

some time he hunted in vain 





Revenge 


seemed less 





inviting. - . 
¢ among the people. The fire- 
= works grew visible now against 
SS a sky of dark violet. The 
7 | rival bands played furiously. 
- weer a a i reesei * Oh, here’s Manoel 


again, like a_ bad _peseta,” 
said Anna’s voice. ‘ How’s St. Peter, Manoel? You look as if you’ve 
seen him, and been turned back.” 

Manoel forced a smile. He walked with them for a few minutes; and 
then, very nervously, suggested refreshments. Anna demurred. Bailey and 
Simmons were quite ready. Constanga felt thirsty. ‘ Very well,” said Anna, 
accepting the peace-offering. His heart quickened as he led the way to a 
little table before the inn 

“A bottle of tinta, and glasses for five.” 

The waiter brought wine and glasses on a wooden tray. “I'll pour 
out,” said Manoel. The others watched. Another rocket rose to the 
darkening sky. 

“Oh, look!” said Anna. 

Constanga and the sailors turned their heads to watch the stream of 
coloured fire. Manoel’s hand closed round the phial. After all, it would 
be safer to mix it with his wine at once. They might dash the glass 
from his hand if he tried to carry out his first intention. Yes—he 
would poison the tinta—fling down the phial as evidence—and hold the 
wine-glass firmly, while he gave his ultimatum. 

It was done. He was ready. He dropped the empty phial, and 


turned to take his glass. (Continued on page 40 
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Before he could touch it, Bailey had seized the tray; and _ lifted 
it, with all five glasses in which the red wine was dancing! ‘‘ Look here,” 
he said, “let’s move to that table now those people have gone—we'll 
see the fireworks 
better.” 

He set the tray 
down again, and 
ranged the chairs. 

Manoel was 
speechless. The 
thing was so sud- 

l so unex- 
pected. Which 
was his glass? He 
peered at all; 
there was no 
means of telling 

“Cheero!” 
said Bailey. 

** Here’s good 
hunting!” cried 
Simmons. Their 
glasses wer 
raised. Manox 
gurgled — inarticu 
lately; his throa 
had gone dry 

Anna ——” he 

“1 out. 

loo late. Sh« 
had drunk. Well, 
he must take his 
chance now. They 
seemed to eye him 
strangely. One 
must die. Halt 
choking, he tossed 
the liquor off. 

**What’s the 
matter, Manoel ?’ 
asked Constanga. 

‘““Tsn’t it all right?” 

‘“* Must be your looking at it, then, Manoel,” said Anna. ‘ Mine’s all right.” 

“TI—I think so. Rather sour ea 

It certainly seemed rough to his tongue. But poisoned wine would 
surely be nastier than this. He looked anxiously at the four faces 
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in the twilight. Who had taken it? How would the poison take effect— 
and when ? 

Luiz Andrade had spoken vaguely about that jar. It was hornble 
being in the dark. 
Anything might 
happen. Con- 
stanca moved her 
head: he won- 
dered if her neck 
were stiffening. 
Bailey was chat- 
ting to the Ameri- 
can; Manoel de- 
tected a_ strange 
discordance in his 
laugh. Another 
rocket went up; 
Anna’s eyes glist- 
ened ; they seemed 
curiously small. 

And then, with 
appalling force 
came the convic- 
tion that his own 
senses were aflec- 
ted, making every- 
thing look sinister 
and unnatural. He 
wanted to yawn, 
and resisted des- 
perately, frightened 
of that sleeping 
death. His jaw 
twitched horribly. 
No, it was imagin- 
ation. But he won- 
dered why they 
looked at him 
so intently. A 
stranger passed 
their table and 
stared ; instantly 
Manoel suspected that his face was changing colour. He tried to swallow, 
to see if his throat were still in working order. 

“Aren’t you well, Manoel?” asked Anna, and there seemed con- 


“ Anna, I'm poisoned!” 


cern in her voice. [Continued on page 42. 
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* Yes, yes,” he muttered. They down beside his friend. ‘ What is 
looked at him. He couldn’t swallow! ate ee ens oe it, Manoel 2? What’s the matter ?” 
And now, beneath the table, ae Baus. ‘Air! Air!” gasped Manoel 
his leg gave a sudden, ominous : 3 feebly. The chemist turned his 
jerk. He felt it; it was dead twinkling glasses on the watchers, 
already. His skin, hot and dry and motioned them back. Manoel, 


before, grew clammy. Those horri- hoping now for some effective an- 


ble bands still crashed out their tidote, whispered his confession. 


“What, the big jar? On the bottom 
shelf?” He made a strangled noise, 
almost hysterical; Manoel felt his 
last hope going. ‘‘Anna, bring a 


discords. Fireworks fizzed, and 
popped, and whistled, echoing 
among the mountains. 

He staggered suddenly to 
feet. ‘‘Anna, 1’m_ poisoned— 
poisoned—I’m a dead man!’ 


class of aguardiente,” cried Andrade. 

‘Is there no hope ?” moaned 
Manoel. 

Once out, the choking cry itsel! : : 3 * Yes, yes, I think we’ll pull you 

i .32 . vr = ; setts >) , ” 

Phat, 3 : ; i eettt : round. I think the worst’s over. 


gasped. 


vided to his terror. Terror! 


too, was a —- He was a The spirit, or Andrade’s words, 
limp, quivering mass of nerves now, worked wonders. When Bailey and 
yn his knees, moaning, “*O Padre Simmons left to join their ships, 
Nosso!” and babbling of his sins 
Anna knelt beside him, very pak 
What was it? It couldn't hav 


Manoel was himself again, though 
pale, and still shaky. “ You'll soon 
get over that,” said Andrade. ‘‘ Go 
been the wine—it must be some ing down now? Well, I’ll see you 


thing he had eaten. to-morrow at the Pontinha.” 

‘Quick, Constanga,” she cried ; Lights twinkled from the war- 
‘bring mustard and warm water!” ships, as Manoel and Anna, coming 
Anna, I’m dying—dving!” + ’ down to Funchal, arm - in - arm, 
‘O, Manoel, Manoel!” She oth a : — watched the sea through August 


was in tears, kissing him, begging leaves. Very faintly came the strains 


his forgiveness. She had not meant of ‘God Save the King” from the 
anything. She was only teasing British vessel; they died away into 
night silence ; then ‘* The Star- 
Spangled Banner” took their place. 
For the first time Manoel listened 
with a good heart. Behind, from 


the summit, faint poppings and 


because he was always jealous. She 
wanted to punish him for talking to 
her about the sailor the other night. 
She was a wicked girl; but she did 
love him. ‘*Oh, you mustn't die, 
Manoel!. Don’t die, Manoel, dear!” = : .— booms at intervals told them that the 
Festa of Our Lady was dying hard. 

Andrade chuckled gleefully, as 
he stepped into the carznho an hour 


Bailey and Simmons staggered 
up with a great water-bucket, used 
for horses and oxen, thinking vaguely 
that, tilted over him, it might do “Oh, what 2 joke!" 
good. Constanga, followed by a man 
and woman from the inn, brushed the sailors aside. ‘ Drink this,” she said. more water! But what a joke for the Pontinha bathers in the morning! Manoel’s 
Manoel Pinto was led behind the stack of faggots. He was in the midst of poison!” He shook convulsively, gripping the side of the sledge. ‘‘ Oh, what a 


pallid agonies, when Luiz Andrade thrust through the little crowd. He bent joke!” At Funchal he stood himself some tinta on the strength of it—unwatered. 
IHE END. 


later. ‘*Confound him, though,” he 
muttered, “I'll have to distil some 
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